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our nature, have not been sufficiently attended to in the investigation and 
fnanagement of diseases ; and I am not without hope that this Essay may 
he instrumental in lessening the extent of human maladies by increasing our 
knowledge of their moral as well as physical causes. 

In the treatment, J have ventured to expose the injury which is done to 

the stomach by a farrago of tonics and stimulants, as well as by violent 

purgation — while I have shewn the efficacy of some simple remedies when 

judicumsly employed. But, above all, I have endeavoured to demonstrate 

ffe true principles on which the plan of diet and regimen should be con- 

^ructed, not only in indigestion, but in a host of mental and (corporeal dis- 

Qomforts which are little suspected of having their origin in the stomach, 

ffaving long suffered from this class of complaints, in my own person, my 

atterttion has been strongly drawn io it in. others. The result of my 

fxperience is here given, in as small a space as possible, and the PubUc will 

iedde whether or not my observations have been correct, and the deductions 

Jrom them legitimate, 

^ JAMES JOHNSON. 

Suffolk Place, Pall Mall East, 

Ut Nov. 1826. 
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contiaucd so long us tu induce actual disease there — which 
diseaiie will not be reiiiovetl, nor even materially relieved by the 
remedies prescribed for"the liver or stomach complaint. 

In this countrj", the yyiiiptomatic affection of the lungs, in 
chronic hepatitis and indigestion, haa excited much attention, 
and has been tretited uf under the names of " hepatic phthisis," 
*' dyspeptic phthisis," and " stomach cough." Where there is 
evidently derangement of the Hver or stomach, and the patient 
is lately from a hot climate, the English practitioner seta down 
any pulmonary iiifection that may be complained of, as symp- 
tomatic, of course, of the abdominal disorder — and thus, that 
time is lost in abortive attempts to remove both classes of com- 
plaints by striking at the original one, which might have saved 
the lungs from irremediable disorganization. Many are the 
instances I have seen, and continue to see, where patients have 
been pronounced to be labouring under symptomatic disease 
only, while a few minutes' examination of the chest by per- 
cussion and auscultation detected organic changes in the lungs 
or heart which have passed the period when any chance of 
recovery could be expected. This, in fact, is one of the greatest 
dangers which the tropical invalid runs, when he embarks for 
his native climate, where pulmonary complaints are the pre- 
vailing diseases. On this account, he should, from the moment 
he goes on ship-board, pay the utmost attention to his dress, 
and most cautiously avoid all exposure to wet and cold on the 
voyage homewards. This caution is not less necessary for the 
invalid affected with the usual consequences of tropical diseases 
only, and where the chest is free, at the time he embarks. As 
he approaches the Cape, and afterwards the Channel, he is much 
more liable to pulmonary affection than a person who has never 
suffered from hepatic or stomach disorder; and, if the chest once 
becomes affected, he is nuich more exposed to fixed and dan- 
gerous disease there. If the pulmonary affection, even of the 
mildest kind, and purely symptomatic, has manifested itself 
between the tropics, he is in still more danger — and if the 
English practitioner fnils to make the most rigid examination 
of the chest, on his arrivid, he becomes morjilly respouisible for 
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all the seriouB Consequences which may subsequently result 
from this neglect. In lihort, 1 have no hesilaUon in asserting, 
that the disorder of the chest, even if purely symptomatic, de- 
mands more attention, and ia really of more importance than 
the abdominal disorder from which it arose. There ia little or 
no organic disease of the liver in one case out of twenty of 
those who return to this country labouring under " liver com- 
plaint," — and thia remark is still more applicable to the sto- 
mach — consequently, there is but little risk of life. But if the 
lungs once become affected in structure — if symptomatic be con- 
founded with organic derangement, or suffered by neglect to 
pass into that state, the case will rarely be otherwise than fatal. 

The surgeon of the ship, therefore, should take an early op- 
portunity of examining the cheats of all invalids complaining of 
cough, or who are easily put out of breath on ascending ladders, 
&c. If they cannot lie low in bed, or take in a deep inspiration 
without exciting cough — and still more if they feel uneasiness 
in any part of the chest, tlie case should be immediately at- 
tended to before the patient gets into the high lutitudea, where 
the malady will certainly be increased. A blister — a few leeches 
— or a crop of pustules excited by tartar- emetic, aided by warm 
dress, abstinence from stimulating drinii, and some gentle dia- 
phoretic to act on the akin, would save many a day's sufferings 
afterwards — nay, many a valuable life. But of this more here- 
after. 

It is on the voyage to England, wbeie there are many circum- 
stances favourable to the object in view, that the invalid should 
seriously think of adopting a system of diet and regimen that 
might not only obviate any injurious effects of a sudden tran- 
sition from a hot to a cold climate, but contribute materially to 
the removal of those complaints contracted by residence in the 
former. It cannot, indeed, be too strongly impressed on the 
mind of the tropical invalid, that without a firm resolution to 
coerce his appetites into complete subjection, and make them 
subservient to the restoration of Lis health, he will gain little 
by a return to his native skies; but, on the contrary, he will 
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eithef confirm those maladies under which he alreadj- lahours, 
or, whftt perhaps is worse, convert them into forniB lesa for- 
Idable indeed in appearance, but effectually subversive of every 
enjoyment, mental or corporeal, which can render life desirable. 
Of all the miseries to which man is liable, by the frailties of Hia 
nature, there is none more terrible to endure, or diflicult to 
remove, than that hypochondriacal dkspondsncv which is 
sure to settle on the tropical invalid, in his own country, in the 
midst of his friends, and in the possession of wealth, unless he 
succeeds, by timely and proper measures, in correcting those 
morbid conditjons of the digestive organs, from which this 
oai^MoN draws a gigantic power and influence, that tyrannize 
over all fortitude, philosophy — and even religion itself! The 
extent of this evil is so great in these isles, that it has been 
suspected, and not without probability, that our tropical colo- 
nization has introduced and propagated, by hereditary descent, 
a strong disposition to stomach and liver affections beyond that 
which is observed in any other country. Be this as it may, the 
instances of insanity and suicide, from this cause, are nOt ex- 
ceedingly rare; while the number of hypochondriacs, curset^ 
I might ahnost say, in the possession of reason, but driven to 
despair by the torture of their own morbid feelings and nervous 
irritation, which may be seen in all parts of tlie British do- 
minions, but especially at watering places, is truly astomshingl 
Of these, our tropical invalids form no inconsiderable portion ; 
and although the wretchedness of their sensations is only known 
to themselves, their medical attendaJits, and some of their inti- 
mate acquaintances, the amount of it is great beyond all calcu- 
lation. 

That this unhappy winding up of a life spent under a burning 
sun, in the acquisition of wealth, and in the vain expectation of 
enjoyment in declining year^, cannot always be prevented, is 
but too true; yet, at the same time, I know fiom repeated 
examples and multiplied observation, that a rigid system of 
self-control adapted as soon as the individual withdraws him- 
self from under the deleterious influence of a hot climate, and 
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penUteil in for a certain time after his Birlval ia Europe, would^ 
in nine cuea out of ten, be (bllan-ed, not only by reHtoratiaii of 
hcuith, but by an cquilibiitim of spiriu uiul nmntLil Herenky 
whii:li none but the tcjuficiate, tbe abstemiuDS, uiid tlut pnidcutt, 
can pauiUy aiipreciatc Tbiti system will badatsileil farther on. 

The p«rini.'ipitl states of indtipositiun under wliich an inruKd' 
nnkukii for Europe, are debility fniui lon^-coutiuued di^eaxe 
of th« liver, or tbe rcmediea unavoidably employed for that con- 
plnint — debility from fe^w, or a contiuoaiice of regular or irre- 
gular paroxysms of the disease — and bowel- cumplaintu. 

DeltUtty con only be rentoved, of course, by tbe introduction 
of nutriment into the sifsiein-~^hat thin doui not alwayM fiillour 
tbe introduction of food into the sfamaeh, even wlten taktiit with 
couiiderable relish. One of the first effecti of the sea-air 'm nil 
increase of appetite, and tbe bividid hall:i this as a favourable 
<Mnen, and indulgeii tbe propeuaity to eat' Tbe dubility of tbe 
various organs, however, and their previous dvituetude to nnich 
nourishment, seldom permit this new propensity to be satisfied, 
wUHout Bubeequent detriment. Indigestion, ftiverishiiess, or 
irritation of the bowels is almost sure to follow too free an in- 
dulgence of the appetite, and consequently there Is no increma 
of strength from this tempomn^ return of desire for food. 
^ppttite, indeed, is a bad criterion for taking ianA — digestiint-^. 
easy digestion, is the only sure guide. If we feel uneasy after 
four ounces of food, but comfortable after the ingefitioii of two 
ounces, wc shsdl derive more support from the latter than from 
ttie furnier. Tlie quantity and tbe quality of the food must be 
borti carefully regulated — and, in general, tlie invalid's own. 
feelings will warn him wlien he )iaa erred on eitlier point. But 
tlus is not always the ciiec. There is no eJfect of indigestion 
more common than il^'cclion of mind, when no corpcweal incmi- 
venicnce appears to follow. The nerves of the stomach and 
upper bowels wjll be irritated, and this irritation will be prupii- . 
gated to tbe whole nervous system, and all its moral and intel- 
lectual! iittribules, by (juuntities and qualities uf food which . 
excite no'sensible uneasiness In the organs of digehtion, iind 
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produce no change in the secretions or excretinna by whieJi the 
evil niiglit be detected. A ^panl of attention to tbis circum- 
stance — or nitber a want of knowledge of it, haa led, and leads 
daily, in numerous instances, to states of mental . deapondency, 
ending ultimately in complete liypochondriacism. in insanity, 
the morbid condition of the ntiud is invariahli/ dependent on a 
morbid condition of the hotltf, (whether induced by moral or 
phyaical causes) although the latter is rarely cognizable by ex- 
ternal corporeal symptoms. This holds equally good in hypo- 
chondriacism. The mental despondency is invariably dependent 
on some disorder of the body, and, in nine cases out of ten, it is 
immediately dependent on a morbid or irritable state of the 
nerves of the stomach and bowels. Of the truth of this I have 
had Bu-jb multiplied proofs, that not a doubt remfuus on my own 
mind respecting it. It is as useless to attempt the removal of 
this mental despondency by moral means or mere persuasion, as 
to try to remove a fever or an inflammation by argument. The 
attempt, indeed, betrays a great ignorance of tlie real nature of 
the couiptaiat in the physician. Moral means may certainly con- 
tribute to improvement of the general health, and this will much 
improve the state of the digestive organs, on which the mental 
despondency depends. It is only in this way that moral means 
can have any influence on hypochondriaciam. But of this, more 
hereafter.* 

If the invalid only labours under that debility produced by 
fever and the remedies used for it, the sea-air, and the gradual 
increase of tone in the digestive organs will generally be suffi- 
cient to renew the strength, under the caution above-mentioned 
respecting diet. In such cases it can rari^ly be prudent to ex- 
hibit direct tonics at the beginning of the voyage. A warm 
bitter is quite eufiicient, as equal parts uf infusion of ginger and 
gentian, with four or five grains of carbonate of soda, and a 

* Tlie functional and organic diseases at the liver will be treated uf pre- 
sentir, in conjuaccinn with dyspepsia, from which they are rarelr free, in 
tropical iiivalitli. 
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dracliRi or two of any hitter tincture in each Jose. Tbe bowels 
should be reguliitetl by mild aperients that du not produce thin 
or watery discharges — an operation which should be avoided, 
but which, 1 ain sorry to say, continues to do infinite mischief. 
Many practitioners and patients are absolutely infatnated with 
the benefit to be derived from the blue pill at night, and the 
black dose in the morning. This medicine certainly sweeps 
away abundance of thin, fetid, and mihealthy secretions, and the 
patient feels lighter and more comfortable for a time; but a 
repetition of the practice produces the very secretiona which it 
is designed to carry off or prevent. After clearing the bowels 
in this way, the great object is to procure formed motions, if 
possible, and that not oftener than once in the 24 hours. That 
medicine which goes slowly and without irritation along the in- 
testinal canal, permitting the nutriment to be taken up by the 
absorbents, and gently stimulating the large intestines to dis- 
charge tbe useless residue, is the one to which we should bare 
recourse. Aloes is the basis of such medicine ; but as, in 
the class of patients now under consideration, there is generally 
a defective or vitiated condition of the biliary secretion, and an 
irritable state of the gastric and intestinal nerves, together with 
a torpid skin, it is necessary to combine other medicines with 
the aloes. A grain of blue pill, three or four grains of extract 
of hyoBciainus, and a quarter of a grain of ipecacuan, combined 
with as much aloes as is sufficient to move the bowels once 
daily, will be found a valuable form of aperient for the invalid 
on the voyage home. The hyosciamus allays the morbid irri- 
tability of the nerves of the digestive tube — the blue pill gently 
excites the hepatic secretion as well as the pancreatic and gastrife 
— the ipecacuan acta mildly on the skin — while the aloes carries 
the whole slowly along the canal, and finally expels the fscal 
remains in the course of the ensuing day. Some httic time may 
be necessary to ascertain the proportions of Ihese medicines that 
may auit individual cases — but there can be little difficulty in 
obtaining the proper icteidt in tht end. If is supposed that a 
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III hartiiiiiiiMiliii m ■■■ ^wifrfinlilr i*jBnlii« tn ilairt, 
ibM^pand Csiinct of osiocymk. Tbk hM liarn frorod 
a cttror, aad alees IB aow TiwiiiTMnly ypM hy sMueaf t|ie 
JUadon pratetiticHMn Car iismofrimda* Jt Is i00 mvc* 
ipm^g thA indoflesaod irriUir8|iileii alhcr Umitbft kiatl^ 
fl^npiiiive* Wfanie it b desiraUe jto pBocwre cne free aud oo- 
.fiodnopenftioB in ibe nonnkigy a QMM&Mm seidiiUtNMFder ialosn 
'fli 7«'€loGky aad i>efofie biwkCig^ vill pis^ 



if the ^lopjcal kiwJid i?CDtiii«w tobt ie—edwith wgnihr4ir 
jriijurfni paMK ywis ^ fevjor, ia «|^ flf tbe above laeani^ ibe 
Hca oin Mid atiiil iiflgiaawi; ibcA w<t annst ba¥e locoiirae to cer^ 
4taitt 8p!ecd&c0-MRad ahoy# jdl W llpe jtolfhnfp of ^vkuney amedi-* 
iKM irhkb is mdcnd of oiiqpilnr effoaqr^ vbett ptoperly »»- 
«illgo4 SB msagr of ihose nodiid coodijorms of the digaAire 
iHyiiMi wamhay ftoaa tbe iafloeooe af Uppicol climotoo Tbm 
4looe% bowevop, sbooU be omoM io ibe oases jiow nader oooc 
oidemtMNi^ wbcvetboreisi^eDeraU^oonieobstroctaoii or conges^ 
4ioB ia tbe liver «r fiplnrft 13ie -suq^a sboidd attentively 
^Ksoiine tbe stale 4A these viscers^ and Iq^ local •detnotions of 
Mood ajid-coaiiter-imtalabii^raiiove or lessen those ofiectaaiio 41a 
jtibich Abesi^Utfiisof Xhe febole faroxjum dependl Whea these 
.ffljBsas aee aoeaaed bjr sacb awaas^ then from one Ip three graias 
isf the i^iakie jhoaldhe {p«en every isix hoi]rS)4uiiiiC the iotorr 
iwissioissi in an Injosion of bark, qiiassia,^ar gealiai»-*and neiMacr 
|Uiei»argeon nor patient should be over anxious to atop at once 
itiese psFoxysms by larger doses of tiie medicine. It is far 
tetter gradually to^e .tone to the svhole digestive appsratua, 
'Wbile the secretions of tiie glandular visceca are slowly improved 
t>f (the mild aperient above-gasentioaed. The attacks^ at -first 
pwiiigated and juhannaiely stopjiecl, in Ihis idow manner^ will be 
bx ;less liaUe to recur, ^sn 'when x»venvhelmed suddenly bY 
anch powerful tonics as tbe ^puoine and .arsenic in Jai^e dosesw 
IFhe invalid, however, ought to continue the use of quinine, L^ 
potyanction u^ith bitters aud {^edents^ for a considerable tioai^ 
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aRor %U periodical acccssionH liave craitftl, Bince chnnges of 
MCJithcr, irre);;ularitieH in diet, and many other cansesare very 
a^ to n-pmduL'C the paroxysms. 

AUhoujjh ihe syfajeot of diet will be particularly considered 
farther on, yet it niay not be improper to glance at it in tbi,a 
plnce. A ship cannot be flupposed the best place for adopting 
a ftystemMic oourse of diet, but as, from the phu'macopceia, tre 
select a I'cry email number of medicines fur practical UBC,sofrom 
the intenniiiiLle list uf culinary jsubstanceg, a very few, indeed, 
wUluifGae forthenec6«cary>iu/rini£n/of man, especially when he 
is in a Tiiletudiiiary etate. In health, we may pamper the senses 
— ae invalidii, ne miut consult the t/rganic sentibiHly of the 
fibomach and bowels, witjiout any reference to tlte palate. If 
we do nut, we pay the penalty' most eevereJy. 

The tropiatl te v-ilid then, returning lor debility, resulting Crow 
liver complaint, long courses of mercury, or protracted Severs of 
whatever t\'pe, should breakfast on 8hip-bi«cuit or stale bread, 
(witboat butter) and black tea, or coffee, with very little miUc 
»nd Bugai. A ^ce of cold meat i& belter than butter for brealt- 
iaet. As dinner is at an early liour, he shonld rarely gire the 
stomach uiy nwre to do bill that period. He should then dine 
*ia,fTum oae to sJjc outtcesytA plain animal food, according to 
hie digeetive powers, without vegetables of any description, un- 
less £tide bread «r bhip- biscuit be classed under that head. This 
will seem a most terrible rule 1 It is so in appearance, after tbe 
luxuries and provocatives of an oriental table. But let the 
invalid purtiue it only till he passes the Cape of Good Hope, and 
then be -hiis fiermisaion to change it, and adopt what system he 
pleases, if be will not adopt bO rl§;id an ;ibstineace from vege- 
iiahte matter at dioncr, llic best thing next to bisciut or stale 
,bread is well boiled rice— rice or bread-pudding — or a dry, 
,niealy yam. Jn England .a aiealy potatoe may be tried, but 
■eveu this ia -apt to irritate tb« disordesed nerves of a dy,^teptip 
invalid. 

Jn xet^ect \o driolc, a table-spoonM of good br^indy to two 
.wiue-glAesruls of water, is a mixturj: preferable to wiuc of cvei"y 
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Itind. If a Beiiae of thirst prevsiil, wtiile masticating veil and 
xlowfy his fixrtl, he ninst take s^nme of his drink — if not, let him 
finieh before he ilrinks. 'i'he ahnve potation should he made 
to Guflicc, if possible — and double the quantity should hardly 
ever be exceeded. It will be said that constitutions differ, and 
what win agree with one stomach will not agree with another. 
This may be true; but we cannot make rules for exceptions. 
There will not be oue individual in fifty with whom the above 
plan will be fourul to disagree. We know, indeed, that bdiuc 
people will rather indulge the ecnees than improve the health— 
and these will aver that such a rigid system of diet entirely dis- 
agrees with them. They have truth laid before them here, they 
may adopt it or neglect it, as they think proper. The penalty 
will fall on themselves, not on the prescriber. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to saj', that no other dessert than biticuit is at all to be 
thought of. 

Tea or coffee, with biscuit, at 6 o'clock — and half a pint of 
good gnifl, sago, or arrow rant, with a table- spoonful of brandy, 
for supper, should close the day, at ten o'clock in the evening. 
The invalid should then go to bed — and if he has been accus- 
tomed to more stimulation than the above scale affords, he WlU 
pass some sleepless nights, and be often tempted to break the 
vile system of abstemiousness which the doctor has prescribed. 
Let him persevere. Sleep will come — and that, too, of a more 
refreshing quality than ever followed the stupefying influence of 
wine or spirits. We daily hear it remnrked, that long established 
habits of intemperance cannot he safely interrupted at once. Of 
the truth of this I have mticli doubt, because I have seen a few 
— alus! a ven/few — instances, where downright habitual intoxi- 
cation was suddenly checked, withont any bad consequence re- 
sulting. But this is not the point under consideration. I am 
speaking of habits which are looked upon as far within the limits 
of temperance — for instance, the habit of drinking a pint of wine 
after dinner — and a glass or two of brandy and water in the 
evening, over a cigar. This habit may be easily broken, and 
what is of still more consequence, the habit of eating a giedl 
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deal too much through tlie day, may be readily and Balutarily 
changed into etrict abatemioiianeaa. 

Bow el- complaint in one of the most coniuion diseases under 
which an invalid labours when embarking for Europe. It is one, 
too, which is seldom cured on the voyage home. After repeated 
attacks uf dysentery or heputitis, the mucous membrane of the 
culon and rectum is actually altered in structure, while that of 
the small intestines continues highly irritable for a long time. 
A lurge quantity of mucus and of very morbid secretions is con- 
stantly poured out from these sur&ces, and their irritability will 
not permit the presence uf food or fieces, as in a healthy condi- 
tion of the alimentary canal. In those who die of dysentery, we 
find oleerations in the colon and rectum, with thickening and 
Other lesions of the coats of these tubes. In those, therefore, 
who have presented the same symptoms, but wlio have been for- 
tunate eouugli to survive, there is every reason to believe that 
ulcerations hud existed, or do exist, as, indeed, has been proved 
by dissection. Ulceration of the intestines may take place with- 
out any discharge from the bowels, or particular pain that would 
indicate such a serious malady, as is proved by finding extensive 
ulcers in the mucous membrane, where death has been occasioned 
by fever — and that, too, without any teuderness on pressure of 
the belly being evinced during life. Where there is discharge of 
uiucus, blood, and puriform fluid, we may pretty certainly prog- 
nosticate that there is ulceration and other organic mischief In 
the coats of the lower bowels. This state will, of itself, keep 
up chronic diarrhcea or dysentery till the parts are restored to a 
sound condition — and, even after the structure becomes sound, 
the function, from long habit, will remain deranged, or easily 
rendered bo by very slight causes. 

But another, and still more fertile source of chronic bowel- 
complaint is disordered function, or diseased structure of the li- 
ver — one effect of which is very commonly reluxation and irri- 
tability of the bowels, especially in a tropical climate, and for 
some time after returning to Europe. It is not necessary, in 
this place, to enquire into the reason why the function of the 
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howria shmild be io gcnorally disturbed by di6or<ler of the liVrr^ 
The fact is well known to all who hftre practised in tropiod cli- 
MMes, and that is BDfhL'ient fur the purpose, at present. 

Iftlie bowel -complaint be anftccumpanted by hepatic affection. 
Mid merely kept up by diM-aee or disorder in the bowels thf^in- 
selvefl, the trefttmetit is leRa complicated, both on the passage bome 
and Kubeequently in Europe, thaik where chronic hepatitis ii> 
present. 

hi the former case, or simple bowel-ccrmpl^nt, the invoKd has 
three>fourtha of the treatment in his own baiids, or in hiB own 
power. Have wc uny remedy to cure a chronic irritation, In- 
flaiuniation, or ulceration of the internal surface of the bowels t 
1 lielieve not. Nature must do this. But we can withdraw 
those things which obstruct nature and keep up the diteaee. If 
any portion of external surface were in the above-menUoned con-> 
dition, what would we do! Tlie answer ii plain. We would 
protect the part from extraneous irritation, and give It rest. 
Nature would do the remainder. Tfaie rule ia equally applicable 
to bowel-complaiotB. The passive of tlie remaine of our food 
erer the irritiiblc or disease<l membranes, lining the bowels, 
causes pain, throws the intestines into increased aetion, and, in 
fact, produces the phenomena of chronic dysentery or diarrhcea. 
We cannot, it is true, prevent this entirely; but we can live 
opon that kind of food whicti idfords not only the least quantUjf 
of residue, but the le:ist Irritating kind of residue. This object 
it obtained by living as much as j>osBible on farinaceouu food, a» 
Kigo, arrow-root, gruel, tapioca, rice, panada, with animal jellies. 
It Is evident that every thing that passes the stomach undigested 
must add to the complaint, and, tliert;fore, the quuntity of nuu- 
rishment taken in tiliould uKvays be as small as is compatible 
with the support of life. Indeed, as was observed l)efbre, the 
lees that ie taken into the stomach, the more will be extracted , 
from it by the digestive apparatus, and the more etrenglbwe will 
derive from it. As the organs of digestion are, in this comfdaiut^ 
greatly woiikened, thouc buljBtances which have any tendency t» 
turn acid arc particularly injurious and irritating, Hiiite Uie vital. 
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8 of the Btomac^ &ad intestines are not Bufflcient to oret- 
rule the chemical laws that proihice the fermentative process. 
Hence vegetables and fruit are polBon to the dysenteric invalid. 
The drink is ulso a matter of great importance. Wine is almost 
alwara injurious, and very wealc bnindy arid water is the onijr 
stimulating potation that sliould be indulged in. The less of thiij, 
too, the better. Rice water, with some spice, id the best drink 
— and as little fluid of any kind as posail>le should be taken into 
the stomach. , 

Tliere is one important item in the management of bowel- 
complaints which is too often overlooked. This is, tlie necessity 
of quietude. It is diflicult to account for the circumstance, but 
it is an absolute fact, that rest and the horhontttl pasture ore of 
more benefit in dysenteric affections, whether acute or chronic, 
than in many of those spinal diseases for which ttie pittient \» 
ranhned to a hard mattress or an inclined plane. The action of 
the abdominal and other muscles sets in motion and augments 
the pcristalUc action of the intestines, already in excess^ and 
thus hurries along the remains of food, and produces many more 
evacuations than would otherwise take place in a state of quicr 
tude. The ttopical invalid, therefore, should not he gaddii^ 
about the decks on the voyage home, hut confine himself a good 
deal to his cot or his cabin, and, in wet or blowing weather, 
he Eliuuld not attempt to go from below, unless compelled by 
unavoidable circuuistiuicea. 

As the temperature of the ocean is, at all times, much below 
that of the land, in the hot season, the invalid should guard tlie 
skin most scrupulously from all afisaults of moisture or cold air. 
If this be not attended to, the bowel- com plaint will be exaspe- 
rated instead of amended on the honwward voyage. The belly 
should be bandaged pretty tightly with a very long flannel roller, 
which will prove not only a defence from cold an*! humidity, but 
it will curb the action of the abdominal muscles, and tend to 
keep the intestines quieter. Food «nd drink should not be taken 

EE.^^ botcr very cold. Th.e fvrmer excites the bowels 
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almost immediately — and the latter causeis pain in the stcmiach 
and colic in the intestines. 

• But is there nothing to be done in the way of medicine ? Yes, 
provided the medicinal treatment be aided by the strictest at* 
tention to diet and regimen, as sketched out here. We cannot 
by direct remedies heal chronic ulcerations, thickenings, or other 
morbid affections of the intestines — but we can greatly assist Na* 
ture in preventing and removing various sources of irritation; and 
we can lessen the morbid sensibility or irritability of the bowels 
themselves, and thus check the increased discharges from them. 
The two {Mriiicipal sources of irritation are, the remains of food 
passing along an irritable or actually diseased surface — ^and acrid 
or morbid secretions, coming from the 4iver, the pancreas, and 
the glands and follicles of the intestines themselves. I have 
already hinted at the mean& of lessening the irritation of fsecal 
matters, by strict attention to the quantity and quality of food 

* 

taken into the stomach. If this point be attended to, much of 
t:he inconvenience from morbid secretions will be prevented; for 
there is not a more certain method of tendering the secretions 
ticrid and diseased, than by eating and drinking more in gtutn- 
/fV^ than can be well digested and disposed of — or things of a 
qfiality known to disagree with irritable bowels. 
r' For the improvement of the biliary secretion, much may be 
jone by medicinal treatment. As ther&is gederally some degree 
^ of low inflammation or congestion about the liver, a few ounces 
of blood taken from the neighbouriiood of that organ, once in a 
fortnight or three weeks, will be of essential behefit-^edpecially 
if there be pain or tenderness oh pressure under the false ribs. 
The counter-irritation of an occasional blister, or, what is better, 
a tartar-emetic plastier to the region of the liver, will be found a 
useful item in the treatment. ' Very minute doses of the. mildest 
ndliercurial, partieulariy die hydrargyrum cum creta, or the bhie 
pill, combined with a sbnall quantity 'of ipecacuan/and a drop or 
two of essential oil, every night, will be necessaiy, even if long 
and repeated courses^ of mercury have been previously endured. 
For it is to be recollected, that the same remedy which fails, or 
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only partially succeeds, where the causes of hcpiititis arc in con- 
stant operation, will be often eucceseful when the individual is 
withdrawn from the sphere of these eanees, and enjoys the pure 
air of the ocean, or the genial influence of his native Bkies. But 
a mild mercurial is necessary, as an alterative, and to keep up 
some degree of healthy action in an oqjan that has been long 
stimulated by the heat of India, and by lai^e doses of the same 
medicine, unavoidably exhibited to prevent destruction of th^ 
biliary apparatus. 

As acidity is a common symptom in chronic bowel-complaints, 
so alkaline and absorbent mcdicinee are daily and almost hourly 
necessary, till the digestive organs have ac<]mred more power 
over the food taken in. Three to five grains of the carbonate of 
soda, witli an equal quantity of the compound cinnamon powder, 
three or four times a day, will be a useful antacid, and will cut 
off one source of irritation. 

On the other hand, ranmdity is apt to prevail where oily or 
fat substances are taken into the stomach. We cannot qualify 
this so readily as acidity. We should avoid the cause. A bitter 
spirituous tincture is the best thing to check rancidity when it 
has taken place. 

Acrid, acid, and rancid matters, however, are so quickly and. 
so constantly generated in the bowels, that we are forced to ex.' 
pel them by aperient medicines, even at a lime when the intes- 
tines are really too often acted on. The relief that follows this 
forcible expulsion of morbid secretions has induced both patients 
and pnictitioners to have too much recourse to purgatives, both 
in acute and chronic bowels complaints. They give relief in tvfo- 
ways — by removing irritating matticra, and by lessening, for a 
time, irritability itself. Any strongly acting purgative will, aa 
it were, exliaust the irritability of the nerves of the mucous 
membrane, and a temporary insusceptibility to impressions ia 
the natural consequence. But this method should be cautiously 
employed, and other means are preferable. Castor oil, rhubarb, 
and the milder aperients, not too often repeated, are much bet- 
ter than doses of calomel and black- draught, whatever may be tJie 
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be advantageously taken to remove any hardened fieces, or dis- 
eased secretions from the cells of the colon, in which they occa- 
sionally lurk, and keep up irritation in the whole line of the 
bowels. 

When the invalid is harrassed through the day with frequent 
niotioDB, coQEisting principally of slimy mucus, and attended 
with straining and tenesmus, he should keep as quiet and hori- 
zontal as possible, and take a spoonful of the following medicine 
after every relaxed motion. 

Jfc. Pulv, Cretffi comp. 5j- 

bConfect. Aromat. . 5j, 
Tinct. Ithei, . . Jij. 
Opii. . . 5). 
Mucilaginia Acacix, 5*?- 
Syr. Zing:ib. . . Jij. 
Aqus CinnainoiMi. liv. 
Misce, fi^ mietura, capiat coi^h. j. mag', post singidam sedem liquidam; 

If the opium disagrees, the tincture of hyosciamus may be 
sxtbstituted ; but it is not so efficacious in restraining the dis- 
charges from the bowels. 

There are many other medicinal substances which lessen 
morbid sensibility of the bowels besides those of the anodyne op 
narcotic class. It has long been known that debility is the 
parent of irrituUlity. This is obvious to the most superficial 
observer, A familiar example is seen after all acute or inflam- 
matory diseases. During the height of the fever or inflam- 
mation, for instance, the general excitement of the system 
prevents the feeling of weakness — but as soon as the excitement 
subsides, the patient is then sensible of his exhaustion, and 
becomes proverbially irritable. Nurses and other attendants on 
tiie sick, are aware that this irritability is a sign that the disease 
is subsiding or subsided, and always consider it as a favourable 
symptom. Now what applies to the whole, applies also to a 
part. Wherever local disease has been established, and the 
structure or functions injured, there will be debility and irrita- 
bility. By removing ihe former, we shall generally mitigate the . 
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latier. Tonics, therefore, when they can be borne, and where 
they do not induce too much excitement, are valaabk means of 
bhinting the morbid sertsibility of the nerves. But their bulk 
often proves a source of irritation to the stomach and bowels,* 
bence the sulphate of quinine, properly managed, is superior to 
aH others, on account of its vast eiBcacy in so small a form. 
It is generally given in doses too large, by which an excitement 
is produced that renders it necessary to discontinue the medi- 
cine. The following form will be found an admirable mode of - 
administering this remedy in chronic dysentery and dianboea. 

^. Tinct. Grentumae c. ^ • ^m, 

Zingiberis ... 

Camphor» Comp. aa 5ij. 

Sulpbatis Quinine . . gr. i. 
ft. solutio, capiat cocb* j jninuL ter die, ex pauxillo aquae tostae. 

The principal inconvenience that I bave found to result from 
Ibis remedy, is the increase of appetite, which soon follows^ and* 
which may induce the patient to indulge too freely in food. He 
ought to be put on his guard against this danger. The improve-, 
ment in the state of digestion that results irom tbe operation of, 
this preparation on the stomach, will greatly conduce to the re- 
moval of irritation from the bowels, of which undigested food 
is a common source. Independent of this, the quinine ^ill be 
found, thus managed, to give tone to the whole line of the. 
mucous membrane— to restrain the mucous discharges, and thus, 
to direcdy lessen morbid sensibility in the nerves of these parts.- 

I am not a friend to common astringents in the bowel-com-. 
plaints which follow dbeases and residence in hot climates. The. 
Qiucous discharges are thus rudely stopped, and a sub-acute in- 
flammation of the membrane from whence it issued, or of the; 
liver itself, is not an unusual consequence. It is far better to 
withdraw irritation and reduce morbid sensibility — the causes 
of the increased discharges, than to strike at the branches while 
the root remains untouched* The farrago of astringent sub-, 
stances that have been employed to restrain dysenteric and hepa- 
tic flux, are worse than i^sel^s, and tbe practice of applying 
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them, is biiUt oii nn erroneous founiltttioii.* If the means which 
I have poiuled out should fail, it ia highly probable that a gentle 
mercurial course will be neceBsary, either on the voyi^e home, 
or soon after gaining the shorea of Europe. This course, as I 
have hinted before, will often effect a cure, where long and re- 
peated courses of mercury, beneath a tropical sun, and in a land 
that produces the causes of the discaue, may fail, or give only 
temporary relief. ' The mouth, however should not be made sore 
while rounding the Cape, especially if that part of the voyage 
be made in June, July, or August, wheji wet and cold weather 
may be expected. Advantage should be taken of the milder and 
lower latitudes, near the Equator, if it be deemed indispensible 
to impregnate the system with mercury. 

But, however this may be, as the tropical invalid approaches 
the shores of England, he should protect the skin, by nil possible 
care, from chills or damp. The atmospheric influence will reach 
him, in spite of ail precautions; but if he rashly exposes himself 
to the skies of this country, after & long residence in the torrid 
7X)ne, especially if labouring under bowel or pulmonic complaint, 
he will be in danger of serious aggravation of his malady. 

Before quitting the subject of the homeward-bound voyage, 
1 cannot help saying a few words more on a topic which haa 
been already touched on — namely, those affections of the chest 
which are originally induced by disease of the liver, or of the di- 
gestive organs generally, and which have been called " dyspeptic 
phthisis," " stomach- cough," &c. Many valuable lives are 
annually lost by treating these complaints as purely sympto- 
matic, when they have actually become fixed diseases in the 
lungs or other parts within the chest. When the disease has 
passed the boundary, and become independent of its original 



• Within these two or three years, I hnve seen some extraorilLiiarj' good 
effects, in chronic irritability of the bowels, from sraal! doses of the lunar 
caustic taken internally — namely, half a gr^n to a grain twice a day. We 
know the efficacy of this applicntion externally, in lessening^ the iiritability 
of sores, and I conceive that it acts in the same tnanner internally. 
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pfttoxysms of cough are generally nfter eating, and eariy in the 
morning — and lying over on the left side is apt to excite cough 
when in bed. 

In the progress of the disease, the expectoration becomes 
more copious, and, from beiiiglitnpij or glairy, begins to exhibit 
some suspicious points of a purulent character. This hist cha- 
racter gradually becomes more predominant, as the disease ad- 
vances, and occasionally some strealis of blood are seen. In the 
commencement of the disease, and consequently where the 
cough and other phenomena arc merely symptomatic of disordef 
in another quarter, the patient can expand his chest-, and go up 
an ascent with much less breathlessness than in cases where 
phthisis is advancing in consequence of a previously tubercil- 
lated state of the lungs. Iij the dyspeptic pulmonary affection, 
in short, it is the mucous nicmbrant; which is generally engaged, 
especially at the beginning, and, therefore, the pulmonary struc- 
ture is pervious to the air. In the more advanced stages, the 
parenchymatous tissue of the lungs becomes condensed, or hepa- 
tized — and the mucous membrane of the trachea and bronchia 
organically changed, so as to throw out puriform matter. If 
there be any disposition to scrofula or tubercles, this disposition 
is likely to be excited into action by the sympathetic irritation, 
and then phthisis, of the common and fatal kind, will soon he 
developed. 

In this insidious and dangerous symptomatic disorder of the 
chest, there is of ;en little or no pain in any iixed point — but there 
is not uufrequently an uneasy sensation under the sternum — or a 
dull pain at the pit of the stomach — or fugitive pains, apparently 
of a muscular character, in various parts of the thorax, or even in 
thelimbs, the spine, &c. It is probable that these are referrible 
to the disorder of the digestive organs rather than to the affection 
of the respiratory apparatus. The fever does not take on the 
regular hectic form so early in the dyspeptic as in the idiopathio 
phthisis — nor is the emaciation so rapid. 

It will he evident to the medical practitioner that these are 
only modified symptoms of idiopathic pulmonary disease, and 
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pnroxySnia of cough arc gDncrally after eating, and early in the 
Diorning — and lying over on the left aide is apt to excite cough 
when in bed. 

In the progress of the disease, the expectoration becomes 
more copious, and, from being limpid or glairy, begiiiB to exhibit 
some Buspicious points of a pundent chfiracter. This last cha- 
racter gradually becomes more predominant, as the disease ad- 
vances, and occasionally some strenks of blood are seen. In the 
commencement of the disease, and consequently where the 
cough and other phenomena are merely symptomatic of disorder 
in another quarter, the piitient can expand his chest, and go up 
an ascent with much less breathl essness than in caaea where 
phthisis is advancing in consequence of a previously tubercu- 
lated state of the lungs. In the dj-speptic pulmonary affection, 
in short, it is the mucous membrane which is generally engaged, 
especially at the beginning, and, therefore, the pulmonary struc- 
ture is pervious to the air. In the more advanced stages, the 
parenchymatous tissue of the lungs becomes condensed, or hepa- 
tized — and the mucons membrane of the trachea and bronchia 
organically changed, so as to throw out puriform matter. If 
there be any disposition to scrofula or tubercles, this disposition 
is likely to be excited into action by the sympathetic irritation, 
and then phthisis, of the common and fatal kind, will soon be 
developed. 

In this insidious and dangerous symptomatic disorder of the 
chest, there is of:;cn little or no pain in any fixed point — but there 
is not unfrequently an uneasy sensation under the sternum — or a 
dull pain at the pit of the stomach — or fugitive pains, apparently 
of a muscular character, in various parts of the thorax, or even in 
theliuibs, the spine, &c. It is probable that these are referrible 
to the disorder of the digestive organs rather than to the affection 
of the respiratory apparatus. The fever docs not take on the 
regular hectic form bo early in the dyspeptic as in the idiopathlo 
phthisis — nor is the emaciation so rapid. 

It will be evident to the medical practitioner that these are 
only modified symptoms of idiopathic pulmonary disease, and 
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be advantageously lakca to remove any hardened fieceB, or dis- 
eased seeretioiiH frutn the cells of the colon, in which they occa- 
sionally lurk, and keep u{> irritiition in the whole line of the 
liowelti. 

Wheo the invalid is harrasHcd through the day with frequent 
motions, consisting principally of slimy mucus, and attended 
with straining and tenesmus, he should keep as quiet and hori- 
zontal as po&sible, and take a spoonful of the following medicine 
afto: erery relaxed motion. 

^. Pulv. Cretffi coHip. Jj. 

KConfect. Aromat. . y. 
Tinct. Rhoi. . . Jij. ' 
Opii, . . 5). 
Mucilaginis Acacis, %s^. 
Syr. Zingib. . . Jij. 
Aquce Cinnamomi. Jiv. 
Misce, fiat misturn, capiat coch. j. ina^. post singoilam sedein liquidami 

If tfte opium disagrees, the tincture of hyosciamus may be 
sabstitoted ; but it is not so efficaeioua in restraining the dia- 
charges from the bowels. 

There are many other medicinal aiibatances which lessen 
morbid sensibility of tlie bowels besides those of the anodyne or 
narcotic class. It has long been known that debility is the 
parent of irritability/. This is obvious to the most superficial 
observer. A familiar example is seen after all acute or inflam- 
matory diseases. During the height of the fever or inflam- 
mation, for instance, the general excitement of the system 
prevents the feeling of weakness — but as soon aa the excitement 
subsides, the patient is then sensible of his exhaustion, and 
becomes proverbially irritable. Nurses and other attendants on 
the sick, are aware thut this irritability is a sign that the disease 
is subsiding or subsided, and always consider it as a favourable 
symptom. Now what applies to the whole, applies also to a 
part. Wherever local disease has been established, and the' 
structure or functions injured, there will be debility and irrita- 
(nlity, By removing the/iwme*-, we shall generally mitigate thg 
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latter. Tonics, therefore, when they can be borne, and where 
they do not induce too much excitement, are ralaable means of 
bhinting the morbid seAfsibility of the nerves. Bat their bulk 
often proves a source of irritation to the stomach and bowels,' 
bence the sulphate of quinine, properly managed, is superior to 
aH others, on account of its vast efficacy in so small a form. 
It is generally given in doses too large, by which an excitement 
is produced that renders it necessary to discontinue the medi- 
cine. The following form will be found an admirable, mode of' 
administering this remedy in chronic dysentery and dianhoea. 

9>. Tinct. Gentians c. ^ • ^iss. 

— .Zingiberis • • • 

Camphors Ck>mp. aa 5ij, 

Sulpbatis Quinins • • g^» z. 
ft* solutio, capiat coch. j jninut. ter die, ex pauxillo aquae tostae. 

The principal inconvenience that I have found to result firtmi 
this remedy, is the increase of appetite, which soon follows^ and* 
which may induce the patient to indulge too freely in food*. He 
ought to be put on his guard against this danger. The improve-, 
ment in the state of digestion that results from the operation of, 
this preparation on the stomachy will greatly conduce to the re- 
moval of irritation from the bowels, of which undigested food 
is a common source. Independent of this, the quinine "will be 
found, thus managed, to give tone to the whole line of the. 
mucous membrane-— to restrain the mucous discharges, and tbus; 
to directly lessen morbid sensibility in the nerves of these parts., 

I am not a friend to coQamon astringents in the bowel-corn-, 
plaints which follow diseases and residence bi hot climates. The. 
91UCOUS discharges are thus rudely stopped, and a sub-acute in- 
flammation of the membrane from whence it issued, or of the, 
liver itself, is not an unusual consequence. It is far better to 
withdraw irritation and reduce morbid sensibility — the causes 
of the increased discharges, than to strike at the branches while 
the root remains untouched* The farrago of astringent sub-* 
stances that have been employed to restrain dysenteric and hepa- 
tic flux, are worse than i^sel^s, and the practice of applying 
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them, is built on nii crroiicoua founilntion.* If tlie means whicb 
I have poiuted out should fail, it is highly probable that a gentle 
mercurial course will be neceEsary, either on the voyage home, 
or soon after gaining the sbores of Europe. TMa course, as I 
have hinted before, will often effect a cure, where long and re- 
peated courses of mercury, beneath a tropical sun, and in a land 
that produces the causes of the disease, may fail, or give only 
temporary relief. ' The mouth, however should not be made sore 
while rounding the Cape, especially if that part of the voyage 
be made in Juue, July, or August, when wet and cold weather 
may be expected. Advantage should be taken of the milder and 
lower latitudes, near the Equator, if it be deemed indispensible 
to impregnate the system with mercury. 

But, however this may be, as the tropical invalid approaches 
the shores of England, he should protect the skin, by all possible 
care, from chills or damp. The atmospheric influence will reach 
him, in spite of all precautions ; bat if he rarihly exposes himself 
to the skies of this country, after a long residence in the torrid 
zone, especially if hibouring under bowel or pulmonic complaint, 
he will he in danger of serious aggravation of his malady. 

Before quitting the subject of the homeward-bound voyage, 
I cannot help saying a few words more on a topic whicli has 
been already touched on — namely, those affections of the ehest 
which are originally induced by disease of the liver, or of the di- 
gestive organs generally, and which have been called " dyspeptic 
phthisis," " stomach- cough," &c. Many valuaWe lives are 
annually lost by treating these coiiiplmnts as purely sympto- 
matic, when they have actually become fixed diseases in the 
lungs or other parts within the chest. When the disease has 
passed the boundary, and become independent of its origiual 



• Within Ibeae two or three years, I have seen Bome extraoi'dinarji good 
cffecta, In chronic iiritability of the bowels, from small doses of the lunar 
caustic taken internally — namely, half a grain to a grain twice a day. We 
know the efficacy of this applicBtion externally, in lessening the irritability 
of sores, and I conceive that it acta in the same maaner internally. 
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appear to aEEijrd a fairer proepect than tlie gloomy skiea of 
England — at least before uny piirulent expectoration appears.. 
Wh^n a breach of structure is once made iu the lunga, a warm' 
climate can do no good, but rather increases the evil. 

When puriform matter begins to iaeiie from the lungs, whether 
from broken-down tubercleti, a common vomica, or a diseased 
surface of mucous membrane, I apprehend a great revolution is 
about to take place in the general treatment. From several 
cases which have lately been under my own care, I am confi- 
dent that the tonic plan, combined with local depletion and 
counter- irritation, is infinitely superior to the aases milk and 
hermit's diet on which the phthisical patients are usually kept.- 
Jn external scrofulous sores, our great object is to improve tUer 
general health, and increase the general strength — and why 
should not the same plan be pursued when there is an internal 
abscesa? — I fear we have too often confounded the fever o£, 
irritation — or, in other words, the phenomena of hectic, with 
inflammation — and that the means used to subdue this fevec 
have too often increased it. Three cases lately fell under my 
notice, where the expectoration wae purulent — the pulse ranging 
from 110 to 140 — with hectic fever and perspirations, and, in 
short, all the symptoms of established phthisis ; and yet where 
the whole of these phenomena disappeared under the adminis- 
tration of the sulphate of quinine in well acidulated infusion of 
roses, aided by light animal food — sponging the chest twice a 
day, with tepid vinegar and water, and obviating pain in the. 
chest by blisters — antimonial ointment — and "occasional leech- 
ing. This, too, was done without any other air than that of 
London, Pentonville, and Brompton.* But it would be out of 

* The air of Brompton, by the waf, is peculiarly mild and ngreeable in. 
pulmoaic afiections, as the I^ndonen well know, who lead their cUiidreRi : 
out there when labouring under hooping-cough — and who resort thither theuf . 
selves, when affected with pulmonary complaints. It is protected from Cha, 
easterly and northurly winds by London iEself, and by the hills of Pentonville, 
Highgate, and Haiupstead. It is open to the South and West; and ia, iipoq 
the whole, the mildest air in the vieiuitj' of th^ metropolis. 
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place to pursue the subject of pulmonary disease any further, as 
another class of human maladies, to which the tropical invalid 
- is peculiarly prone, in his native climate^ is now to be con- 
sidered. Before entering on this extensive and di£5cult subject, 
however, I must dwell a little on — ' 



ORGANIC DISEASE OF THE UVER. 

I may venture to assert, from pretty ample experience, that 
not one in ten of those who are supposed to labour under 
'* CHRONIC LIVER DisBASK,'' Rs it is termed, on their return 
from hot climates, have any organic affection of that viscus^ 
which can be detected by the most minute examination. It is 
really astonishing how many people are deceived — medical men 
as well as their patients, respecting enlargements and indura- 
tions of the organ in question* There are very few who labour 
under derangement of function in the liver or digestive apparatus^ 
who have not tenderness on pressure, and an apparent fulness 
in the epigastric region, and under the false ribs of the right side. 
These symptoms alone are quite enough, in some men's minds, 
to entitle a tropical invalid, in particular, to the honour of 
having ** chronic hepatitis," with enlargement of the organ. 
Yet, in nine instances out of ten, there is no such thing as organ- 
ic disease in the case* The tenderness on pressure, is infinitely 
more common where there can be no suspicion of organic disease 
of the liver, than where this last is palpable to every eye. It 
is very common in the lighter shades, as well as in the higher 
degrees of dyspepsia, and arises from morbid sensibility in the 
nerves of the stomach and bowels, far more frequently than from 
change of structure either in the liver or other contiguous organs. 
It is very often present even where there is no functional affec- 
tion of the above-mentioned viscera; but where there is an 
irritable state of the mucous membrane of the colon, where it 
sweeps round under the liver and false ribs : nay, I affirm that 
this tenderness of the epigastrium, to which so much undue 
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importince is attached, may, at any time, be induced by a doae 
of purgative medicine that irritates the nmcoua membrane of the 
colon. Tliei-e is, in fact, at all times, and in all people, even in 
the highest health, a greater or less degree of tenderness on 
pressure at the pit of the stomach — most probably owing to the 
vicinity of the great semilunar ganglion, or solar plexus, the 
saisoritim of the abdcnninal viscera. What school-boy does not 
know how easily he may be what is called " hearted" by a slight 
blow in that region ? I repeat it, then, that tenderness, in epi- 
gastrio, is an exceedingly fallacious sign, and no criterion at all 
of organic disease in the parts underneath. 

This iiatui'al tenderness at the pit of the stomach leads to 
another error very commonly committed — namely, the belief 
that an enlargement of the liver exists. The moment that the 
lingers of the phj'sician or surgeon are thrust against the panetes 
in this region, the abdominal muscles are thrown into action, 
and one of the rigid bellies of the rectus, on the right aide, is 
every day mistaken for the edge of the liver. Of this mistake 
I have seen numerous examples. No accurate judgment can be 
formed till the patient is placed in such a position as entirely 
relaxes the abdominal muscles. In some people, indeed, it is 
almost impossible to get these muscles relaxed in any position, 
while under examination ; as they are voluntarily or involunta- 
rily thrown into action tlie moment the lingers are applied to 
these parts. And, after this relaxation is obtained, a loaded state 
of the colon, no uncommon occurrence, will often deceive the 
incautious practitioner, and lead him to think he has discovered 
an indurated liver, which, in a few days, disappears under the 
use of aperient medicine ! 

In respect to fulness of the epigastrium, there is much mis- 
conception. In corpulent people, no dependence can be placed 
ill this symptom ; while, in lean people, and especially in people 
who have become emaciated, as is often the case, the/u/wess is 
more apparent than real. In fact, in almost all people who are 
naturally thin, or emaciated by ill health, there is an aj>parent 
fulness in the epigastrium while in the erect posture, produced 



hf tbe shnifkk state of the abdomen. In some individuals the 
«^mach 18 much larger than in others, and any distention of thiia 
•organ, by food or flatus, will give an unnatural appearance of 
fulness to this region. 

Pain fai the region of the liver, or, indeed, in tiie ^' right side," 
is another symptom which leads many astray. The biliary organ 
occupies a large space, and is surrounded by other organs and 
structures much more susceptible of pain than itself. The in- 
tercostal and other muscles, the stomach, the duodenum, and 
different contiguous parts, are far oftener the seat of pain than 
the liver itself — and even when the seat of pain is in the biliary 
apparatus, it is more frequently in the gall-bladder or ducts than 
in the substance of the organ. But pain is no proof of brganic 
disease in any part of the body. Tie most painful disease to 
which the human fabric is subject, tic douloureux, is unaccom- 
panied by any visible change in the part, and often has its cause 
nt a great distance from its apparent seat. 

In respect to a symptom tr hich has been, time immemorial, 
considered as pathognomonic of liver disease— pmn at the tip 
of the right shtmlder^-A adsnowledge that it does, in a certain 
proportion of cases, exist. But, from v^hat I have myself seen, 
and from an examination of tbe records of cases where dissection 
proved the existence of organic disease in the liver, I am confi- 
dent that this symptom does not accompany one twentieth of 
the diseases in question ; and that, when it does obtain, it is far 
more frequently an accompaniment of disordered function than 
disease of structure. Neither is this pain so generally in the tip 
of the shoalder as is supposed. It is very often seated in thie 
inferior angle of the scapula, nay, still lower down among the 
long muscles of the back. I have known it to continue long and 
troublesome, where the functions of the liver were but little af- 
fected, and where the case was evidently dyspepsia, dependent 
on irritability of the nerves of the stomach and upper bowels — - 
and it has disappeared under the use of medicines directed en- 
tirely to the dyspepsia. Why this part should be more frequently 
the seat of this sympathetic pain than other parts of the body^ 
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is by no meiina accounted for by any particuliir diatribuUoii of 
nerves. True it is, that there is no spot on the surface of the 
body, the iierves of which do not cotnniunicale, directly or indi- 
rectly, with the nerves of nil other parts ; but this docs not ac- 
count for the peculiar courses and directions in which sympathiea 
run. Thus, tic douloureux, when dependent on irritation in the 
digestive organs, takes its seiil very generally ou one side of the 
face — for which no satisfactory reason ciin possibly be given. 

Pain, then, whether in the region of the biliary apparatns, in 
tile shoulder, or in the back, is no criterion of organic disease of 
the liver. It is more frequently absent than present in such 
diaease— '-and, when present, it is more commonly dependent on 
disordered function of the liver or stomach, than on changes of 
structure in either of these organs. 

This symptom, by the way, is rather a Bcnee of burning or 
aching, than actual p;un. It is more felt when exercise is taken 
than when the individual is quiet — and is very generally in- 
creased when the stomach is more than usually out of order, or 
when any temporary irritation of mind is kindled up. 

These are some of the principal sources of fallacy in regard to 
organic diseases of the liver, and often lead to unnecessary courses 
of mercury and other medicines, that, at least, do no good, but 
sometimes much harm. 

What evidence, then', it may be asked, have we of change of 
structure in the biliary apparatus f If this organ can be felt pro- 
truding below the ribs, we can aay it is enlarged, but of what 
that enlargement consists no pathologist can tell — unless he 
speak by guess. It may be tuberelea — it may be interstitial 
deposits in the parenchymatous structure, of various kinds and 
consistencies — or hypertrophy of the parenchyma itself — it may 
be hydatids, &c. but the scalpel alone can unravel the true nature 
of the disease — and then it is little consolation to the owner of 
the organ, even should its portrait form a beautiful and expen- 
sive plate, or the diseased mass be preserved in that fluid vrhich 
destroyed its original texture, and life itself. 

Of the various changesof structure which dissection has shewn 
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' in the livers of those who have sojourned in hot and unhealthy 
climates, an enlargement^ generally vrith induration, of the pa- 
renchymatous structure of the organ, is by far the most common. 
Whether this increase of volume be owing to idmple increase of 
the natural structure (hypertrophia or reproduction, as it is cal- 
led by some foreign writers) or to an interstitial deposit of fatty, 
albuminous, or other animal material, admits of some doubt. 
That the liver, like the heart, ^ay become magnified by multi- 
plication, as it were, of its own natural substance, is by no means 
improbable; since we every day see livers ^of immense size, but 
of apparently healthy, or at least homogeneous structure, in the 
bodies of those who betrayed no symptoms of liver disease dur- 
ing life. But, in the great majority of those who have evinced 
derangement of function and increase of size in the biliary organ, 
.we find a tanegated appearance in the structure after dea.tb, 
proving an interstitial deposit, which I conceive to be the most 
isommon cauHe of the enlargement. To the other morbid growths, 
as tubercles, hydatids, &c. the tropical invalid is not more sub- 
ject than his countrymen at home. 

f There is yet another organic disease of the liver, more com- 
mon in tliis country than in hot climates ; which consists of a 
diminution and condensation of the parenchymatous structare 
- with a corresponding inefficiency of function, and a long train 
•of symptoms which wiU be noticed farther on. 

The above are the prindpal changes which the biliary appa- 
ratus undergoes during life, and which can only be ascertained 
,by the knife after death. But, it will be asked, ^^ can we not tell 
by the symptoms what is the organic change going on?" I 
venture to asaert that we cannot. • Since little can be learnt from 
external ejKamiaation, in respeet to the kind of structural dis- 
ease, in the liver, we .have only the disorder of function, and its 
consequences on the constitution, to guide us — and I unhesitat- 
ingly aver, that disorder of function in the biliary apparatus is of- 
ten more considerable where there is no change of structure, than 
where there is organic disease of great and irremediable magni- 
tude. This is so much the case, that, when I find much func- 
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tional disturbance in the biliary eecretioti, and much contititu- 
tional derangement resulting thence, I conclude (unless there be 
ttmgiblt enlargement) that the structure of the liver is unaffected 
in any material degree. 

The symptoms which afford the greatest probability of orga- 
nic disease in the liver (supposing that no tangible enlargement 
is present, for then the case is unequivocal), are wasting of the 
body, a peculiar eallow jmd unhealthy aspect of countenance, 
permanent yellowness of the skin, derangement of the stomach 
and bowels, and dropsical effusions. None of thcFe symptoms 
are certain criteria, nor even the whole of them combined — they 
merely afford presumptive proof. They may all, even the per- 
manent jaundice, exist, where the scalpel can detect no material 
change of structure,* Tlie morbid condition of the bile, or, in 
other words, disortlered function of the liver, is, as I observed 
before, much more conspicuous and severe in many cases where 
there is no change of structure, tlian in cases where the enlarge- 
ment of the liver is unequivocal, and the whole organ full of tu- 
bercles or other morbid growths. This is hardly credible ; but 
it is a fact. I have seen niotions, day after day, and week after 
week, containing the most healthy-looking bile, where the liver 
reached as low as the umbilicus, and was found after death a 
mass of disease ; while, on the other hand, every practitioner 
must have seen patients passing, for months in succession, or 
rather for years, the most depraved biliary secretion, deranging 
the functions of all the abdominal organs and powerfully dis- 
turbing the health, where no organic disease could have existed, 
since all these symptoms have been found to vanish suddenly, 
under the influence of proper medicine, diet, and pure air. 

In fine, we have no certain mark of organic disease of the 



• Cases of permanent jaundice are on record, where no organic disease of 
tiie liver or obstruction oF its ducts could be found after death. Such casei, 
however, arc very rare ; and permanent jaundice ma; generally be ^lii down 
iu dependent on some tumour in the livei' pressinj; oQ the bile ducts, autj 
cuiaing regui'gitatioii, or absorption ot the bile iuto the circulation. 
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Uycpr, but tangible enlargement of it^ substance;^ and tAeUj no 
q^sttxAniy of the precise nature of the morbid structure — all the 
disorders of its function^ and the consequences of th^ese disorder^ 
on the general healthy being found infinitely more often wiihotU 
than with any cognizable change in th^ organization of the 
biliary apparatus. 

This investigation or analysis of diagnostic symptoms, is of 
the utmost importance in a practical point of view^ for it narrows 
tbje treatment into two principal indications — that which is de- 
signed for the reparation of diseased structure^ and that which 
is directed to the correction of disordered function.^ 

: IKsease^ Structure* As I have already shew:^ that we have 
no certain proof of diseased structure in the liver, except by its 
^ngtble enlargement, so it is to this state that I confine myself 
on the presept occasion i for this criterioa being absent, all i^e 
can aim at is the improvement of disordered /imction, which 
will be fully treated of afterwards. . 

. Have we any, and what methods of removing enlargement of 
the liver, including various kinds of morbid growth ? That sim- 
ple lenlargement of this organ is often removed by proper means, 
there can be no doubt j but that we have much power over tu- 
bercular or hydatid growths, is very questionable^ In all kinds 
of enlargement, 'however, one great object is to cut ofif as much 
of the supply by which the morbid grbwth is fed, as possible — 
and the next is to promote the absorption of what has already 
taken place. There can be very little doubt that, iii most morbid 
growths, both in the liver and elsewhere, there is more or less 

f Inflammation, acute or chronic, and irritation, are rather to he consi- 
dered the morhid processes by which structure is changed, and function 
disordered, than the organic and functional affections themselves. It would 
not be proper to say that a man labours under organic disease of the lungs 
because he is affected with pneumonia^ though the pulmonic inflammation 
may terminate in or produce disorganization. And, on the same principle, 
I do not class hepatitis, acute or chronic, among the organic changes in the 
liver, though it leads to those changes. 
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increased activity of the blood-vesBela of the part— or, in other 
words, in flan) 01 at ion, generally of the chronic kind. This alow 
or chronic hepatitis, by which the biliary organ ia ultimately 
changed in structure, with iuihiration and enlargement, shews 
itself more by derangement of function in the organ itself, and 
in those organs with which it is associated in ofBcc, together 
with a number of anomalous symptoms in the constitution at 
large, than by those symptoms which are common to slow in- 
flammation in other structures of the body. We must not ex- 
pect to find quickness of puUe, heat of skin, thirst, and other 
inflammatory phenomena, attending this slow process of disor- 
ganization, though these are more easily excited by slight causes 
than where there is no local disease. The constitutional dis- 
turbance will be found to be more proportioned to the derange- 
ment of the biliary secretion than to the cliange of structure or, 
increase of bulk in the organ itself. Every practitioner must 
bave seen instances where the lives descended low in the abdo- 
men with little apparent inconvenience to the constitution, 
while, in other cases, where the eame organ could scarcely be 
felt, the great deterioration of its function has produced the 
utmost distress of mind and body, and led to dropsical effusions, 
fevers, and other diseases destructive of life. From this it will 
be evident that one great object in the treatment of structural 
disciise of the liver, ia to correct or improve its function ; and, 
as an inflammatory irritation is at least a main cause both of the 
organic change that is going forward, and the disordered secre- 
tion that obtains, the removal of all agents that increase or keep 
up this irritation or Inflammation, is asiiie qua noh in the treat- 
ment. As my object in this Essay is ratlier to render the indi- 
cations simple and clear, than to enter into minute details of 
therapeutical management, I need only observe that, in the or- 
ganic disease of which we are treating, our main chance of suc- 
cess lies in dietetic discipline. If the patient will not consent 
to abandon the luxuries of the table and the stimulation of wine, 
and all fermented liquors, his fate is cast, and bloated dropsy, 
with all its horrors, will eoon overtake him. 
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Rigid abstinence in respect to food, and a total abandonment 
of every kind of vinous and spirituous potation, act in a triply 
beneficial manner. This system diminishes the suppljrof nutri- 
ment to the morbid growth — withdraws stimulation from an 
tilready irritated or inflamed organ — and powerfully promotes 
the absorption of any interstitial deposit or other preternatund 
growth in the biliary apparatus. The result is an improvement 
in the function of the organ, and a general amelioration of the 
health, if at all within the reach of amelioration. 

This is the fundamental principle of treatment in organic, as 
well as in functional disease.' All the others are subordinate^ 
but many of them very important. There are medicines which 
experience has proved to be capable of increasing the power of 
the absorbents in the removal of morbid growths. The principal 
one is mercury 3 but it must be very carefully managed in or- 
ganic diseases. Mercurial frictions over the region of the liver 
should berpreceded by several repetitions of a smaller or greater 
number of leeches, according to the exigency of the case, and 
the strength of the patient. After ten days or a fortnight, the 
leeches should be re-applied — then a crop of pustules brought 
out by tartarized antimony— and then again, the original mea- 
sures renewed. A succession of changes, in this way, do a 
great deal more than a long continued course of any one reme- 
dial process,* In the mean time^ the secretions should be 
strictly attended to. Gentle bitter aperients, as rhubari) com- 
bined with extract of chamomile or gentian, may be given, and 
even the sulphate of quinine, when the appetite and digestive 
powers are weak. These m^ans will enable the patient to take 
in and digest a suJfBcient quantity of light and unirritating nutri- 



* The propriety of a course of mercury, so as to affect ihe constitution, 
in tangible enlargements of the liver, must depend on the circumstances of 
the individual case ; for it would be very dangerous to recommend it as a 
general rule, though nothing is more common than the association, in the 
mind, of an enlarged liver and a course of mercury. It is known, however, 
that mercui7 is more beneficial it) functional, than in s^'uctural dishes of 
this organ. 
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nient to sustain the constitution, while attempts are made to 
reduce the unuatural structure in the liver. In organic as well 
aa functional disease of the biliary apparatus there is generally 
great derangement in the functions of the skin and the kidneys. 
Colchicuni and the taraxacum are very useful auxiliaries in such 
cases, while the greatest attention is to be paid to drees, and to 
avoiding night air and moisture. The Sidine aperient waters of 
Cheltenham, with the combined advantage of country air and 
mental amusement, will much contribute to improve the functtou 
of the liver, and, through that process, the Btructure. Too little 
attention is paid to the urinary secretion in hepatic diseases, 
though it is of the utmost importance, for dropsical effusions 
are the consequences which are most to be dreaded in all organic 
affections of the biliary apparatus, and they generally become 
the ultimate cause of the fatal termination. The taraxacum, in 
the form of expressed juice, or decoction of the root, with but 
pertartrate of potass and spices, ia a very valuable medicine, as 
it improves the biliary secretion, and acts both on the bowels 
and kidneys. It may be ueed as a good substitute for mercury, 
or, at all events, to lessen the quantity that might otherwise be 
considered ueccssitry, of that active mineral. How far lodlnR 
may possess the power of reducing morbid growths in the liver, 
has not yet been ascertained j but it seems worthy of trial. In 
India, the actual cautery is much used by the native doctors, in 
enlargements both of the liver and spleen, especially of the 
latter — and often tvith benefit. Europeans do not like to sub- 
mit to this apparentlyy but not really formidable operation. 
The moxa might also be of some service. 

These very brief observations are all that I deem necessary to 
offer in respect to that organic disease of the liver which is as- 
certained by tangible enlargement. Without this criterion we 
have no positive proof of organic disease at all, and consequently 
our whole system of treatment binges on regulating and im- 
proving the hepatic /hhc(j'jh, an indication which it is of infinite 
importance to pursue, and which would save many lives that are 
annually lost under the impression of organic disease, and under 
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the system of treatment which is considered suitable to such a 
eondition of the bilii^ apparatus. I have endeavoured to re« 
dnce the diagnosis within its proper^ or at all events, its prac* 
tical limits, and to restrain the vague notions respecting '^ liver 
disease,'' which are so prevalent and so detrimental. Indeed, I 
am convinced that, were the term and the idea of ^^ organic 
disease" of the liver obliterated, not only from the nosological 
chart, but from the minds of practitioners, it would be much 
better for their patients. No possible danger can accrue from 
mistaking an organic disease of the liver for a functional one-^ 

but much mischief may result from the contrary mistake. This 

» ■ 

will appear a strange position to be maintained, and is tiie re^ 
verse of that commonly l^d down ;, but it is not stated vidthout 
mature reflexion. More diseases of structure in the liver would 
be cured by careful, attention to its Junction, than by all the 
other means put together. 

In quitting this subject, it is l^urdly necessary for me to say, 
that acute inflammation of this organ is passed over as not pro« 
perly coming within the. common acceptation of structural or 
ftmctional disease. It is to be treated like any other acute in* 
flammation^ but with more attention to mercurial purgatives. 
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PART II. 



MORBID SENSIBILITY 



STOMACH AND BOWELS. 



'I ] 

Tr nov come to a class of complaints of most extensive beAT"' 
ing, and of paramount importance — not only to the valetudi^- , 
narian, but to almost every individual in civilized life ; a claetl I 
which BO much disturbs our moral, as well as our physical na-) I 
twre, that it is hard to say which ia the greater sufferer, thrf 1 
mind or the body ! This malady, or rather abstract of aA ] 
maladies, is, in itself such a Proteus— arises from so many difiJ 1 
ferent causes — assumes so many different shapea — produces te i 
many strange and contrary effects, that it is almost as difficult 
to give it a name as to describe its ever-varying features. It 
knocks at the door of every gradation of society, from the cabinet 
minister, planning the rise and fall of empires, to the squalid 
inhabitant of St. Giles or Saffron Hill, whose exterior exhales 
the effluvia of filth, and interior, those of inebriating potations. 
No moral attributes, no extent of power, no amomit of wealth; 
are proofs against this wide- spreading evil. The philosopher, 
the divine, the general, the judge, the merchant, the miser, anfl 
the spendthrift, are all, and in no very unequal degree, a prey to 
the Proteian enemy. If this statement be correct — if, imder 
such a variety of ci rami stances, and excited by such a variety' 
of causes, the smne makidy, or class of maladies, should b(f 
found to assail such different characters, and give rise to such' 
an endless variety of phenomena, there must surely be some 
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connecting link, Bomc prevailing error, common to all, which 
can thus place the philosopher and the peasant, the affluent and 
the indigent, the virtuous and the vicious, on one common level 
in regard to a particular affliction of body and mind. The desig- 
nations which have been applied to this disease are numerous, 
and not one of them expressive of the real nature of the malady, 
but only of some of its multiform symptoms. Of all these 
designations, indigk-stion has been the most hacknied title, and 
it is, in my opinion, the must erroneous. The very worst forma 
of the disease — forms, in which the body is tortured for years, 
and the mind ultimately wrecked, often exhibit no eign or proof 
of indigestion — the appetite heing good — the digestion com- 
plete — and the alvine evacuations natural. Nearly tlie same 
objection lies against the term dydpepsia, or diflicnlt digestion. 
The train of symptoms exhibited in indigestion or dyspepsia, is 
only one feature, (a very common one 1 grant,) of the Proteian 
malady under consideration j and by no means the most dia- 
tressing one. Tiie term nypocnoNDRiAsis conveys no just idea 
of tlie nature of the diiteariL>, though a group of some of its 
more prominent phenomena is usually understood by that term. 
CuUen was very wrong In defining hypochondriasis to be "in- 
digestion, with languor, sadness, and fear, from uncertain causes, 
in a melancholic temperament." Many of the most exquisite 
specimens of hypochondriac ism are unattended with indigestion. 
Neither is Palret correct in making the brain tbe seat of hypo- 
chondriacism. The miod is affected, no doubt — but only in a 
secondary manner. " Bilious disorder" is a term equally vague 
and equally erroneous as the others. Derangement of the biliary 
secretion is a frequent concomitant, perhaps a frequent cause 
or consequence of the malady, but it is by no means always 
present, and when present, it is only one feature of the disease, 
and docs not constitute its nature or essence. Of the various 
other designations, as spleen, vapours, melancholj', nervousness, 
irritability, mental despondency, &c. f need only say that they 
are forms or features of a disorder that assumes almost all forms 
— hence my sagacious friend. Dr. Marshall Hall, not inaptly 
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applied to this class, the generic name mimosue, or imitators—^ 
an appellation which is very Bigtiiticant, but which, of counse, 
conveys no idea of the nature of the malady. It wouhl, there- 
fore, be of great advantage to society at large, as well hs to the 
profesBion, could wc aeccrtain the leading causes by which this 
disorder is produced, the link by which its proteiform features 
are connected, and the means by wliich so complicated an afflic- 
tion may be averted or removed. In order to clear the way for 
this investigation, the importance of which will be presently 
seen, it is necessary to make a few physiological and patho- 
logical observations. 

Ill the nervous system we distinguish two great classes of 
nerves — those which take tlieir origin from the brain and spinal 
marrow — and those which are called the ganglionic nerves. The 
former transmit sensations to the sensorium, and nervous in- 
fluence to the voluntary muscles — the latter regulate the func- 
tions of various vital and other organs, aa those of the stomach, 
liver, heart, &c. It is in the first class of nerves that we find 
the common sensibility of touch, and also the nerves of the 
other senses, as sight, hearing, smelling, and tasting. These 
nerves of sense teach us at once, that particular kinds of sen- 
sibility only are possessed by particular nerves. The optic nerve 
is only sensible to light, and will not convey the sense of touch, 
hearing, tasting, or smelling:* — and, on the other hand, the 
auditory nerve receives no impression from light, or any thing 
but sound. The nerves distributed over the body for touch, 
will not convey any other impression than that which is peculiar 



• The eye, for instance, in a state of health, miiy be touched by the finger, 
and hnrdly a sensation will be excited; but let the same organ be inflamed, 
and then the must painful senaation will be produced by the slightest touch. 
til tlie same way, the cartilaginous surfaces and the sjmavial membranes of 
the joints are endued with a peculiar, and not a commou sensibility. They 
feel not the friction produeed by even violent motion ; but let inflammation 
taltc place in these pai'ts, and then the peculiar or luiooiiacious sensibility 
will be raised or changed intu tonimun or nioibid sensibility, and the slightest 
mutioD will be attended with exijuiaitc pain.. 
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to tbdr office* Whemrer the proper stimukM is applied to anjr 
of these nerreSy we are eonsciooa of the inqwesaioii, at least 
while we are awake. Now the ganglionic nerves have th^ 
pAoliar offices and stimuli, as well as the cerd[>ro-spinal nerves 
•«^ut with ibis great diffisrence, that we are quite unconscious 
of the impressions made on them^ as long ai the impression is 
within the range of salutary action. The stomach is as sensible 
to the stimulus of food as the retina is to light, but we fed 
BOthing of the impression. Let any one attentively observe 
when he eats plain food, or swallows plain drink. He feels 
both of these in hi» mouth and palate; but the moment that 
dther of them passes down the cesophagus, he is quite uncon- 
scious of its presence in the stcnnach. It is so with all the 
internal organs. The lungs feel the air, but we are not con- 
sdous of its presence in the air-cells— the heart feds the stimulus 
of blood, without our knowledge— the gall-bladder is sensible to 
tbe presence of biler-*^tbe intestines to chyme and to fiBces-^the 
iknnary bladder to urine, and so on-*^while the intellectual 
jgrtitem is quite unconscious of all these sensibilities. 
' J^\x% let us go a step farther. Swallow a tea-spoonful of 
tincture of capsicum, or a wine-glassful of brandy, and then 
we feel not only a burning sensation in the moolb and thrust, 
\jpit a cartain degree of the same sensation in the stomach.* 

y - • 

' * We hear it eonmionly laid down by lecturers and others, that there is 
greats sensibility at the extremHies of tubes and passages in the body, aa 
ihe oMophagus, ureUinii rectum, &c. than in the other portions of the same 
conduits. This is not a very clear view of the subject. There is more com- 
mon or cutaneous sensibility at these extremities of passages, but less of the 
ar^nic sensibility peculiar to tl^e^e atnicturet* When warm water is thrown 
up by a syringe into the rectum and colon, the beat is only felt in the anu9» 
unless the temperature be so high as to greatly offend the oiganio sensibility 
of the mucous membrane when a seaae of ptan rather than heat is felt in the 
bowels. It is the same with cold water ii^jected into the intestines. It pro* 
duces the sensation of cold in the rectum, but no sensation at all in the intes- 
tines, unless it be of very low temperature, when it occasions a dull colieki^ 
pain, in the bowels 

It Is highly probable that different pejrtioos ol the aliiiientai'y canal are 
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Simple as thia experiment inny Eippenr, and unimportant any 
conclusion thence rcBulting, it nevertheless unfoUts one of the 
most fundixmcntal views in piitholcigy, and one of the most useful 
precepts in the art of preserving health. The moment we fall 
forth cu}i.icious sensation in the stomach, whether tlmt he of a 
pleasurable or a painful kind, ive offer a violence to that organ, 
however slight may be the degree. Whenever the conscimts 
senxibility of the stomach (or indeed of any otlier internal organ) 
is excited by any thing we introduce into it — by any thing 
generated in it — or by any influence exercised on it, through 
the medium of any other organ, we rouse one of Nature's sen- 
tinels, who gives us warning that her salutary laws are violated, 
or on the point of being violated. Liet us view the matter closer. 
We take an abstemious meal of plain food, without any stimu- 
lating drink, la there any conscious sensation produced thereby 
in the stomach ? I say no. We'feel a slight degree of pleasant 
sensation throughout the whole frame, especially if we liave 
fasted for some time previously, hut no distinct sensation in the 
stomach. There is not— there ought not to he, any coHsciaut 
sen sihiiity excited in this organ by the presence of food or drink, 
in a state of health — so true is the observation that, to feel that 
we have a stomach at all is jio good sign. 

The pliysio logical action of food and drink on the stomach is 

endued with difierent Undi of sensibility. The sensibility of the atamach is 
in consoaanct! with the pi'eaenc:e of nndigeiled food, which mould occaaioD 
much inconveuieuce in the duodmium a.nd other intcstiiu^fl i while we know 
that the presence ot bile in the duodenum produces no unpleosent effect there, 
whereaa, if it regurgitate into the stomach, it disordei's the whole ayatcm. 
The organic aensibility of the laige intestines is very different in kind from 
that of the small. The pveaence of f^cea in the colon and rectum produces, 
no sensation ; but if matters pass down iiniligested from the stomach, the. 
whole line of the intestines is initated and annoyed — although the effects ai-c. 
aot frit t/iere, but in various other parts of the hody from sympathy. Onions, 
cheanuts, and a hundred other thiiifjs, eaten in the evening, will disturb the 
organic dennibility of the stomach and bowels, producing what is called the 
fidgets, rcitleNnesB, incubus, and sundry other disagreeable 
parts of the body fiir remote from the aclufil seat ot the irntation. 
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shewn more on other organs atid parts than in the stom^h itsctT. 
When the quantity is moderate and the quality simple, there U 
uothihg more experienced than a general sen^ of refreshment ; 
and the restitution of vigour, if some degree of exhaustion treii^ 
previously induced. We are then fit for either niental or cor- 
poreai exertion. But let a full meal be maide, and let »me 
wine or other stimulating liquor be taken-— we still feel iio dis- 
tmct sensation in the stomach ; but we experience a d^ree of 
ge;;)eral excitement or exhilaration — the circulation is quickened 
— ^the face shews an increase of colour — ^the countenance be- 
comes more animated— ^he ideas more fluent. This excitement 
from {o6d and drink, however, is not only transient, btit it is 
moreover partial. Iil proportion as we have excited the 'g^ng- 
lionic system of nerves, or, in other words, the involuntary 6t 
vital organs, (stomach, heart, &c.) we disqualify the voluntary 
muscles for action, and the intellectual sjnstem for deep thotight 
and other mental operations. In fact, we are then only fit to 
^t and talk very comfortably ov^r our vnne — and ultitnastely to 
go to sleep, t Whether this habit, which is that of civilized 
life in general, be that which is best adapted for preserving or 
regaining health, is a question which I shall presently discuss; 
but, in the mean time, it will be sufficiently evident that pleasur- 
able sensations are diffused over mind and body, by the presehce 
of food and wine in the stomach, without the esnstence of any 
distinct sensation in the stomtzch itself. This is an obvious 
truth, and it is of great importance to remember it. For If the 
nerves of the stomach, in a state of health, be capable of ex- 
citing pleasurable emotions in the mind, and comfortable sensa- 
tions in the body, on the application of good food and generous 
wine, we shall find that the same nerves, when in a disordered 
state, are equally capable of exciting the most gloomy thoughts 
in the mind, and the most painful sensations in the body, on 
the application of the very same species of refection, either 
with or without an unpleasant sensation in the stomach itself. 
Wiicii the stomach is in a healthy condition, tlie application of 
certain agents will irritate its nerves, and produce a train of 
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pheitonicn& bearing considerable ai lalogy to those resulting from 
the application of common food in n disordered state of Uie 
gastric nerves. Tims, let some tartar emetic be eecretly intro- 
duced widi the wine which a man drinks after dinner. Instead 
of tiie pleasant sensations usually produced by this beverage, 
he soon begins to perceive a languor of uiind and body — the 
face grows pale instead of red — the mind is unsteady and de- 
preBsed — the muscular power is diuiinished — the head aches or 
becomes confused — the heart beats slow or intermits — in short, 
there is a prostration of all the corporeal and intellectual powers 
—and all this, iit many cases, before any disagreeable sensation 
is felt in the stomach. At length, nausea and vomiting take 
place {if the dose be considerable enough) — the contents of tiie 
stomach are rejected, re-action succeeds, and the mental and cor- 
poreal energy is once more restored, — If tincture, or any other 
preparation of digitalis be introduced into the stomach, a tmin 
of the most distressing Bymptoms is induced throughout the 
whole system. The head becomes giddy — the sight imperfect 
— Btrange noises are heard in the ears — dreadful depression of 
spirits is expcrieJiced, with a feeling or fear of dying — irregular 
action of the heart — sense of sinkiug at the pit of the stomach, 
&c. &c.' These plMuomena will often go to a great height, 
without any distinct or disagreeable sensation in the stomach. 
Sometimes, however, and especially if tlie deleterious agent he 
introduced abruptly and in large quantity, nausea and sickness 
of stomach are among the first phenomena, (though ucver the 
very Jirsl) and then the other symptoms above enumerated 
follow. 

A thousand examples might be adduced where certain articles 
both of food and physic act in this manner on the nerves of the 
stomach, in the midst of health, and from thence diffuse their 
baleful inBuence over mind and bodj'. These examples are 
familiar to the medical practitioner, and there is scarcely an in- 
dividual who has not experienced, in his own person, a sample, 
more or less impressive, of the above kind. 

These facts authorise us to conclude, Jirst, that, from the 
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stomaehy a diSwAvh energy aud pleatuirable feeling may be ex- 
tended to all other parts of the bodyy and also to Uie mind, or at 
least to the organ of the xxdnd^^urithotU any dtstvici pleasurable 
sensaiioti in the stomach Uielfi^'^SeCondfy, that, from the sto-' 
mach, may be diffused over tte whole iystem, intellectual and 
corporeal, a train of morbid feelinga and phenomena, of the most 
distressing kind, with or tvii/umi any distinct sensation of pain 
or uneariness in the oi^ans of digestion. 

This view of the subject will be found of great importance in 
the investigation of diseases. It leads us to divide into two 
great classes, those symptomatic or sympathetic affections of 
TOrious organs in the body, dependent on a morbid condition at 
the stomach and bowels — viz. into tiiatiidiichis accompanied by 
conscious sensation f Inritation,! pain, or disordered function oi 
the organs of digestion— -and, into that whidi is not accompanied 
by any sensible disorder of the said organs or their functions. 
Contrary to the general opinion,! do maintain, from very long^ 
and attentive observatioH'Of phenomena, ip others as well as iil 
,my own person, that this latter class of human afflictions is in- 
finitely more prevalent, mote distressing, and more obstinate, 
than the former. It is a class of disorders^ the soiii^, seat, and 
nature of which are, in nine cases dot of ten, overlooked — and 
for very obvious reasons, — ^because the morbid phenomena pre-^ 
sent diemselves any where and every where, except in the spot 
where they have their origin. But it may be asked, what are the 
proofs that various disorders, mental and corporeal, have their 
origin in gastric or intestinal irritation, that irritation not being 
sensible to the individual ? I answer, that the proofs will be found 
in the observation of cases every hour presenting themselves in 
practice. I ask for no assent to propositions or assertions^ unless 
they, accord with the experience of the practitioner himself. 
There are great numbers of dyspeptics in the profession as well 
as out of it. Let these observe, in their own persons, the pheno- 
mena which I shall point out as proofs of the positions I hsv^ 
laid down, and decide according to the evidence of their owBk 
senses* • « 
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I hare already tshewn, in the cxiLUipk-s of antiinotiy and digi- 
talis, (and the list might be increased ml i»Jiiiitum) that the 
reoiuteat paits of the Hystcni may be disurdered tbrongh Uio 
medium of the etomach, before any aentiMe effect in prodticetl 
on the stomach itself. This, however, is in a state uf health. 
But let the nerves of the stoDinch and bowels in-quire a morbid 
sensibility or irritability from any of tlie various causes which 
I shall hereafter detail, and then it will require no duchapplica- 
tiuns as antimony or digitalis tu uiduce a host of affections in 
remote parte of the body. Such food and drink as, in health, 
would only nourish or agreeably stimulate, will then act like a 
poison on the system, deranging the mental, and disordering the 
corporeal functions, often without the slightest sensible incon- 
venience in the stomach and bowels themselves. How is this 
aacertaiued? By simple observation. Let a person labouring 
under any of those multiform symptoms included in the terms 
dyspepsia, hypochondiiaais, &c. and more especially under 
mental despondency, brought on, for example, by moral afflic- 
tions, but who feels no inconvenience in the stomach Uself, take 
food and wine in rather too great a quantity, or of a certiun 
quality^ and the symptoms will be aggravated, not perhaps im- 
mediately upon ingestion, but after a short lapse of time, often 
without any of the phenomena of indigestion. Let the same 
person considerably reduce the quantity of even the mildest 
food, or abstain a whole day from any strong food ; and let him 
take no wine or vegetable subtjtance ; — and he will find the 
tsynjptoms mitigated. Let him return again to pretty full meals 
of mixed animal and vegetable diet, with his usual allowance of 
wine ; — again will the corporeal, and especially the mental dis- 
order be exasperated. Let him adhere rigidly to a very abste- 
mious proportion of the simplest and most unirritating species 
of food and drink, and take such medicine as may be calculated 
to restore the natural, or obtund the morbid sensibility of the ^ 
stomach and bowels ; and then, if he does not experience, in a 
reasonable period of time, the most marked and surprising change 
for the better, I will grant that all my observations are mere crea- 
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tores of the imaginaiCSoD. I have seen so many instances proving 
incontestibly the truth of these positions, that I am convinced, 
the great majority of those complunts which are considered 
purely mental^ snch as irritability and irascibility of temper, 
gloomy melancholy, timidity and irresolution, despondency, &c. 
might be speedily remedied and entirely removed by a rigid 
system of abstinence, and a very^ littie medicine. On this ac- 
cpont, medical m^i often have it in their powc;r to confer an 
immense boon of happiness on many valuable members of society, 
whose lives are rendered wretched by morbid sensitiveness of the 
mind, having its unsuspected source in morbid sensibiUty of the 
stomach and bowels. But more of this hereafter. 
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MORBID SENSIBILITY 
STOMACH AND BOWELS, 



OBVIOUS DISORDER IN THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS.* 



^AVR stated that morbid sensibility of the gastric and intestl- 
nal nerves may be divided into two orders — viz : — that in which 
there is sensible pain, irritation, or other disorder in these oi^ans, 
as well as various sympathetic affections, mental and corporeal, 
dependent on them — and that in which the morbid sensibility 
of the digestive apparatus is, as it \rere, utEiBked, and only ehewa 

* It msf appear an Incongruity to consider the oi^nic seosibility of the 
■tomach and bowela as morbidly increased at a time when the latter [the 
bowels) are i^enernliy supposed to be in a state of torpor, as evinced by consti- 
pation. But Ihc'or^nic tennbililt/ of the boiveis may be greatly perverted and 
exalted, and yet the muacular or peristaJtic action irregular or eren torpid. 
Besides, it is a lair of the animal economy, that when nervous sensibility is 
<oo much eicited in one part, it is loo little so in some other. Thus, we often 
aei the stomach and upper boiveh in a statu of great irritability, while the 
lower bowels are <]iiite torpid, and will not propel forward their contents. 
Gastric irritability and vomitin|r are usually accompanied by constipation. 
Finally, I may observe, thaflhe_/iiii(;(ion*of the stomach, liver, and intestines, 
may be lorpid, while the orgauie sensibility of tlieir nerves may be in a state 
of morbid excitement. We see the functions of nioat organs suspended when ■ 
they arc in a state of inflammation, which must be a state of excitement of 
their nerves, and the same may be said of irritation. Very often, however, 
consUpation is not an Bccompaniment of morbid sensibility of the stomach and 
upper bowels. The turge intestines ai'e not (infrequently in n stMe of ii 
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itself in a variety of morbid feelings and conditions of other or- 
gans and parts, as well as in the intellectual functions. The 
first class or order has been much more accurately investigated 
than the second — and, therefore, I shall content myself with a 
very brief view of the prominent features of the first order. 



Symptoms. 

■ • .-. ' 

The^ phenomena which supervene on the introduction of too 
large a quantity of food into the stomach, or of some particular 
kind of food, which, from peculiarity of constitution, disagrees 
with the stomach, have been set down rather incautiously as 
symptoms of indigestion. Thus, a man in perfect health, and 
,%f ith an excc^llent appetite, is allured by variety of dishes, agree- 
able company, provocative liquors, and pressing invitations, to 
take in food more in accordance with the relish of appetite than 
the power of digestion. 'No inconvenience occurs for an hour 
or two; but then the food appears to, and actually does, 3Wq1I in 
the stomach, occasioning a sense of distention there, not quite so 
pleasant as the sensations attendant on the various changes o! 
dishes, and bumpers of Burgundy* He unbuttons his waistcoat, 
to give more room to the labouring organ ; but that affords only 
temporary relief. There is a stru^le in the stomach between 
the vital and the chemical laws, and eructations of air and acid 
proclaim the victory of the latter. The nerves of the stomach 
are irritated by the new find injurious compounds or extrications, 
and the digestive power still farther weakened. The food, in- 
stead of being changed into bland and healthy chyme in a couple 
of hours, and thus passed into the duodenum, or second stomach, 
is retained for several hours in the stomach, occasionidjg a train 
of the most uneasy sensations, which I need not describe, but 
which amply punish the transgression of the laws of nature and 
temperance. Instead of sound sleep, the gourmand experiences 
perpetual restlessness through the night — or, if he sleeps, alarms 
his neighbours with the stifled groans of the night-mare. In 
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the morning we perceive some of those sympixtlictic effects on 
other parlh of the system, which, at a. later period of the career 
of intemperance, play a more important part in the drama. The 
bead aches — the intellect is not clear or energetic — the nerves 
are unstrung — the tongue is furred — there is more inclmatiuii 
for drink than food — the urinary secretion is turbid — and the 
howcls very frequently disordered, in conseqrience of the irritat- 
ing materials which have passed along the intestinal canal. Thia 
can hardly be called a fit of indigestion, thongh, even here, wa 
find many of the leading phenomena which afterwards harrass 
the individual without such provocation. It is a fit of inlempe- 
rance, and repetition seldom fails, in the end, to induce that 
morbid sensibility of the stomach and bowels which forms the 
characteristic feature of indigestion. 

I have called the above & Jit of intemperance, and, of course, 
it is rather an extreme case, though by no means very unconi- 
raon. Nine-tenths of men in civilised society, however, commit 
more or less of this intemperance every day. If, when in, licalth, 
we experience any degree of the foregoing symptoms after our 
principal meal— if we have a sense of distention, eructations, 
dittturbetl sleep, with subsequent languor, there was intemperance 
in our repast, if that repast did not amount to two ounces of food, 
or two glasses of wine. 

But established indigestion is not so much induced by thia 
violence habitually offered to the stomach, as by the reaction of 
other organs (whose functions have been diaturhed sympatheti- 
cally) on the organ of digestion. The nervous system and tlie 
liver repay with interest, after a time, the injuries they sustain 
from the stomach. The gastric Enid, so much imder the influ- 
ence of the nerres, becomes Impaired — the hepatic secretion vi- 
tiated — and then the phenomena of indigestion gradually acquire 
a higher degree of intensity, by the additional sources of irrita- 
taon, and the conesponding augmentation of morbid organic 
sensibility. 

This progressive march of the disorder has been artificially 
divided into stages, and considerable importance attached to the 
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division. The marks by which the stages are supposed to be 
cognizable do not appear satisfactory to me^ or accord with my 
own observations/ Dr. Philip lays down a delation from healthy 
appearance in the motions as marking '^ an important step in the 
progress of the malady.' ' ^^ It^the alvine discharge) sometimes 
contains," says Dr. Philip, <^ uncombined bile, sometimes it ' 
chiefly consists of bile ; its colour, at other times, is too 'light, 
more frequently too dark, at length almost black ; at different 
times it assumes various hues, sometimes inclining to ^reen, 
sometimes to blue, and sometimes it is mixed with, and now 
and then wholly consists of, undigested bits of food*^' If these 
be marks of an important step in the progress of indigestion, I 
can only say, that the above conditions of the biliary secretion 
may often be seen where there is no indigestion at all, and that 
they are very frequentiy absent, when there is. the highest degree 
of indigestion, or at least of dyspepsia. That they mark a dit^ 
turbance in the hepcitic function, there can be no doubt ; but 
that they are necessary attendants on any particular stage of 
indigestion, I cannot admit, consistentiy 'with my own obser* 
vations. The functions of the liver, indeed, 4md the stomach 
are so intimately linked, that a derangement of one organ, and 
especially of the liver, is very commonly productive of deranges 
ment ia the other, and it is difficult to say, in many cases, which 
has the priority. The appearance of the alvine discharge is, un- 
questionably, one of the best indications of the state of the 
hepatic function, but I cannot admit that it is so good an index 
of that train of nervous and general dyspeptic symptoms as 
Dr. Philip seems to consider it. 

When this combination of gastric and hepatic disorder obtains, 
whichever may have had the priority, the term *^ indigkstion" 
is merely a conventional one, which is meant to designate a 
complication in which indigestion forms at most but a part — 
a very small part — and sometimes no part at all. I own that it 
is very hard for any one but a German to give such a name to 
this complication as may convey a clear idea of its nature. By 
the term ^^ morbid sensibility .of the stomach and bowels," I 
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mean a disordered condition of the gaetric and intestinal nerves, 
in whiclk their imtunil sensibility is changed, l>eiRg morbidly 
acate, morbidly obtuse, (torpid) or perverted. By this term, I 
merely designate a fact or condition which, in my opinion, ob- 
tains much more generally in this class of maladies than the 
state called indigestion — indeed, 1 think I may aver, that it is 
never absent in the functional disorders of the digestive appa- 
ratus now mider review, and that it forma the connecting liok 
between these disorders and the various sympathetic affections 
of other and distant parte of the system. This is my apology 
for the term. 

When the combination of liver and Btomach aSeclion is esta- 
blished, we have a train of well-marked phenomena indicative 
of their co-existence. The appetite is fickle, being sometimes 
ravenous, at others ahnost annihilated, and sometimes whim- 
sical. Whatever is eaten produces more or less of distention, 
discomfort, or even of pain in the stoinarh, or in some portiuD 
of the alioientary canal, till the fscal remains have been evacu- 
ated. On this account, the bilious and dyspeptic invalid is very 
anxiouB to take aperient medicine, as temporary relief is generally 
experienced by free evacuations. I say ternpormy relief; for 
purgation will not remove the cause of the disease, it only dis- 
lodges irritating accretions, soon to be replaced by others equally 
offensive. Indeed the usual routine of calomel at night and 
black draught in the morning, if too often repeated, will keep 
tip rather than allay irritation in the bowels, and produce, iis 
long as they are continued, morbid secretions from the liver and 
whole intetttinal canal. It is astonishing how long scybala and 
irritating undigested matter will Inrk in the tells of the colon, 
notwithstanding daily purgation. Many instances have come 
to my knowledge, where portions of substances, eaten two, three, 
and four months previously, have at length come a^vay in little 
round balls enveloped with layers of inspissated secretions. 
These scybala keep up an irritation, generally without any pain, 
in the bowelti, and the effects of this irritation are manifested in 
distant parts by the most atrange Lind anomalous scnaatloiia -that 
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appear to liave no connexion with the original canse. The 
practitioner is thrown off his guard by the belief that> after 
Repeated cathartics which scour the bowels, there cannot be any 
thing kft there. But this ia a great mistake. It is not the 
most energetic purgative that clears the bowels most effectuallj. 
Jf irritation be first allayed by hyosciamus or even opium, and 
tlien a mild cathartic exhibited, the evacuations will be much 
more copious than if the most drastic medicines wece exhibited 
witbojut previous preparation. 

- In addition to the various appearances of the molioDSy as des- 
cribed by Dr. Philip, I may add that, although the livter is oftet 
very torpid in thid disease, and consequently the faeces of a day- 
colour and devoid of natural smell, yet there is, in many 
a copious secretion of viscid bile, which appears either 
in the motions, or, when incorporated with them, renders them 
ais tenacious as bird-lime. It is exceedingly difficult to separate 
these motions from the bottom of the utensil by affiimons of 
water. It is this tenacioQs ropy bile which hangs so long in 
the bowels of some people, and, by keeping up a constant irri- 
tation of the intestinal nerves, produces a host of uneasy sensa- 
tions in various parts of the body, as welji as fits of irritability 
in the' mind. In some cases, where this poisonous 8€$creti<Hi 
lurks long in the upper bowels, whose nerves are so numerous 
und sympathies so extensive, there is induced a state of mental 
despondency and perturbation which it is impossible to describe, 
and which no one can form a just idea of, but he who has felt it 
in person. The term " blue devils'* is not half expressive 
lenough of this state ; and, if my excellent friend, Dr. Marshall 
Hall, meant to describe it under the head " mimosis inqiiieta,'' 
he never experienced it in propria persona ! This poison acts 
in different ways on different individuals. In some^ whose 
nervous systems are not very susceptible, it produces a violent 
fit of what is called bilious colic, with excruciating pains and 
Hpasms in the stomach and bowels, generally with vomiting or 
purging, and often succeeded by a yellow suffusion in the eyes, 
or even on the skin. Severe as thi^ paroxysm is, the patient 
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may thnnk his stars that the poison vented its fury on the body - 
instead of the niiTid. Where the intellectual faculties have been 
much harrasEed, «nd the nervous system weakened, the morbid 
secretion acts in that direction, and iittle or no inconvenience is 
felt in the real seat of the enemy. The mind becomes Bitddenly 
overcast, as it were wltli a cloud — eome dreadful imaginary evil 
seems impending, or some real ei-il, of trifling importance in 
itself, is quickly ma^ified into a tt^rrific form, attended appa- 
rently with a train of disastrous consequences, from which the 
mental eye turns in dismay. The sufferer cannot keep in one 
position, but paces the room in agitation, giving vent to hia 
fears in doleful soliloquies, or pouring forth his apprehensions iiv 
the ears of his friends. If he is from home, when this fit comes 
on, he hastens back — but soon sets out again, in the vain hope 
of running from hia own wretched feelings. If he happen to 
labour under any chronic complaint at the tune, it is immedi- 
ately converted into an incurable disease, and the distresses at 
a ruined and orphaned family rush upon his mind and heighten 
his agonies. He feels liia pulse, and finds it intennitting — dis- 
ease of the heart is threatened, and the doctor is summoned. If 
he ventures to go to bed, and falls into a elumher, he awakes in 
the midst of a frightful dream, and dares not again lay his head 
on the pillow. This state of misery may continue for 24, 36, 
or 48 hours ; when a discharge of viscid, acrid bile, in a motion 
of horrible fetor, dissolves at once the spell by which the strongest 
mind may be bowed down to the earth, for a time, through the 
agency of a poisonous secretion on the intestinal nerves 1 I 
believe such a train of symptoms seldtim obtains except where 
there has been apredixposiifim to morbid sensibility, occasioned 
by mental anxiety, vicissitudes of fortune, disappointments in 
business, failure of speculations, domestic afflictions, or some of 
those thousand moral ills which render both mind and body 
BO susceptible of disorder. It is under the influence of such 
puroxysms as these, T am thoroughly convinced, that nine-tentha 
of tliose melancholy instances of suicide, which shock the ears 
of the public, take place. Nothing is more common than td 
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% hear of these catastrophes^ where no ostensible eause could be 
assigned for the dreadful act. There might be no real moral 
cause — but there tiras a real physical cause for the momentary 
hallucination of the judgment, in the irritation of ihe organ of 
,th^ mind, through sympathy with the oi^ns of digestion. 
Such is the intimacy of connexion, and reciprocity of depen- 
dence between the intellectual and corporeal functions ! 

The foregoing is a sketch of a high degree of biliary irritation 
acting on the mental faculties through the medium of the intes- 
tinal nerves. But there are a thousand shades of this irritation 
displaying themselves more in the temper or moral character, 
than ini the corporeal functions. These I cannot at preseqt stop 
to delineate. 

' In the complicated disease under consideration, there are 
various fimctions disturbed, and phenomena produced^ which 
are all referrible to one common source. The tongue is furred, 
especially in the middle and at the root, and, when there is 
much irritation in the stomach or duodenum, the papillae are 
elevated, and the edges and tip red. There is, in some people. 
It peculiar sense of constriction at the root of the tongue and 
about the fauces, which cannot be accounted for on any other 
principle than that of sympathy with the stomach. The tnoath 
feels clammy, and thera is a heavy odour on the breath. The 
clean red tongue, whether moist or dry, is indicative of serious 
mischief in the lining membrane of the stomach or bowels. It 
resembles a beef-steak, or cleanly dissected muscle. 

The eye may or may not be tinged yellow } but there is a 
peculiar muddiness or lack-lustre in the coats of that organ, 
with an expression of languor or irritability in the countenance, 
especially about noon, which are singularly characteristic of the 
malady, and indicate, with unerring certainty, its existence to 
the experienced physician. In people beyond the age of 45, 
there is usually a greater defect of vision, particularly by candle- 
light, when the digestive organs are disordered, than when the 
functions of the stomach and liver are in good condition. The 
urinary secretion is generally disturbed — being either turbid^ or 
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high -coloured, witli more or lees of pink or white sediment. It 
is, for tlie most part, rather scanty than otherwise, with occa- 
sional irritation in passing it. Sometimes, when the individual 
is in a state of nervous irritation, it is au limpid as pump- water, 
made every half-hour, and in large quantity in the aggregate. 
It is enrious that this clear and tastcleiis water should be more 
irritating to the bladder than tlie mLOst concentrated and highly 
saline urine. The indiviihial cannot retain more than a few 
spoonfuls at a time, without great inconvenience. 

The skin and its functions are very much affected in bilio-dys- 
pcptic complaints. It is either dry and constricted, or partially 
perspirable, with feelings of alternate chilliness and unpleasant 
heat, especially about the hands and feet. The skin, indeed, in 
these complaints, is remarkably altered from its natural con- 
dition ; and the complexions of both males and fentales are so 
completely changed, that the patients themselves are constantly 
reminded by their mirrors of the derangement in the digestive 
organs. The intimate sympathy between the external surface 
of the body and the stomach, liver, and alimentary canal, is now 
UHiversally admitted, and explains the reciprocal iti&ience of 
the one on the other. Many of tlie remote causes, indeed, of 
indigestioH and liver affection will be found to have made their 
way through the cutaneous surface. 

One of the most striking phenomena attendant on derange- 
ment of function in the liver and alimentary canal, is loss of flesh 
and of muscular power. The emaciation is easily accounted 
for, by the deficient supply of nutriment from an imperfect ap- 
paratus ; and, it is not a little remarkable, that the liver- affection 
accelerates the loss of flesh mucli more tlian the stomach-com- 
plaint. The symptoms of dyspepsia may be very severe indeed, 
and yet emaciation will be very trifling; but let the function of 
the liver be much disturbed, and the Sesh disappears with great 
rapidity. This is a strong proof that the bile is essential to the 
change of our food into healthy chyle. 

But the loss of strength, in this complaint, is out of all pro- 
portion to the waste of flesh. Thia is one of the most charac* 
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terifitic features of the disease, and is much more connected 
with neiTons irritation in the stomach and bowels than with 
disorder of the liver. I have seen. this prostration of strength 
in the highest d^ree where the biliary secretion was perfectly . 
healthy^t but where the nerves of the primsB vie were extremely 
irritable. It is a sense of debility rather than actual debility. 
It is infinitely more distressing than real weakness. The least 
•xertion^even that of stooping to take up a book, or stretching 
out the arm to .takehold of any object, will cause such a feeliiq; 
<if inability for muscular action as quite depresses the spirits of 
the individual; . Yet, perhaps, in less than three hours aft^ this, 
when .the food^has passed from the stomach, or its remains from 
the. bowels,' the «ame individual will be capable of walking a 
mile wiA comparatively little fatigue. This is' a point which 
should be particularly inquired into, when quesUaniog. the 
patient. For the state above described is not bne of actual 
debility, but of irritation. Theipatient may, it is true, be much 
weaker than when in health; but this debility is uniform, and 
proportioned to.thedecrease of vmnscukr fibre;. Whereas, the .4U-: 
tcessing sense of ^debility, now under consideration, is out of all 
propoirtion.to the: emaciaticm-^is not uniformly the sam e ^mi 
is always greater when there is food in the stomaich or bad 
secretions in the bowels than when both are empty% It is, ia 
fact, a syi^patbetic .debility, from nervous irritatioa in the ali- 
mentary canal. The distinction between these two kinds oi 
debility .is the more' necessary, as .the. treatment is somewhat 
dissent. Bark, wine, rich food, and tonics, are not the reme- 
dies for debility' arising from gastric and intestinal irritation. 
The wretched fedingifixun thifi i^ourcc is exasperated rather than 
xelieyedby tcHpics and stimulants, unless very carefully employed 
in .combination with soothing niedicine, and diet of very easy 
digestian* 

In xesp^ to a symptom on which much stress has been laid 
by Dr. f'hilip, as marking an important stage of indigestion, 
namely^ tenderness at the epigastrium, on pressure^ I have al- 
ready jnade .soipe observations. TIqa^ it exists in every stage pf 
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indigestion, I venture to affirm — and I will go one step further, 
for 1 have no besitiitioii in averring that, if a whole regiment of 
soldiers were turned out and their epigustria pressed with th^ 
pointed fingera, and witli ttie foree which Dr. Philip uses, they 
would all wince, from the Gt-neral downwards. With the fol- 
lowing observation of Ur. Philip, I most cordiaDy agree : — " The 
patient, in general, is not aware of this tenderness till it is poin- 
ted out by the physician." As for its being any criterion of 
organic disease in tlie liver, I have already expressed my con- 
viction in tlie negative — and that it is characteristic of an in- 
flammalory state, or incipient organic disease of the pyloric ori- 
fice of the stomach, I cannot, for several reasons, admit. One 
of these reasons is, that there is often much more tenderness in 
the epigastrium, in functional disorder, than in actual and une- 
quivocal organic disease, as in scirrhus of the pylorus, for ex- 
ample. Another reason is, that tliis tenderness in the epigas- 
trium is frequently, if not generally, relieved by bitters and mild 
tonics, with light animal food, which would not be the case if it 
depended on inflammatory action or incipient change of struc- 
ture. A third reason is, that the dyspeptic patient, in whom 
this tenderness is so conspicuous, is proverbial for long life, and 
dies, at last, without any organic disease of the stomach. Let 
Dr. Philip himself bear witness. '* It is a curious fact," says 
he, " and one of the greatest importance in the treatment, thai 
the organic affection rarely takes place in the original seat of 
the disease, but in other organs with which the stomach sympa- 
thises." This is a Proteian doctrine ; for it must ever elude the 
proofs afforded by the scalpel. If the patient die of tubercles in 
the lungs, abscess in the brain, aneurism of the heart, enlarge- 
ment of the liver and its consequences, or any other organic dis- 
ease, dyspepsy having previously existed, we have only to say 
that the in6ammatory action and change of structure began in 
the stomach, but shifted its seat, and ended in a distant part, 
" Thus," says Dr. Philip, " when the body is examined aft«r 
death, the patient is said to have died of disease of some of these 
parts, and there is nothing in the iippcarance of the organs lo 
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distinguish such aflfections from diseases which originate in the 
organs themselves." It would be very easy to turn the arms of 
this doctrine against itself. Organic disease of the brain, for 
example, very frequently shews itself more, especially at an early 
stage, in disordered function of the stomach, than in disordered 
function of the intellect — and, at such period, the patient would 
be said to labour under indigestion. But, as the malady advances, 
the functions of the brun and nervous system become unequivo- 
cally disturbed, and then it might be said the disease was ex- 
tending itself sympathetically to the organ of the mind. At 
length, on death taking place, the brain would be found disorga- 
nized, and the stomach sound ; when Dr. Philip would ing«li^ 
ously explain the matter by the above mode of reasoning. Again, 
if sympathetic affections end so frequently as Dr. Plulip> imagines 
in organic disease, how is it that, in fatal affections of the brain 
from chronic disorganization, where the functions of the stomadi 
are proverbially deranged from sympathy with the sensorinii 
(all sympathies being reciprocal) we so rarely find any orgamc 
change in the stomach ? Illustrations of this remark are innu- 
merable. I may only just allude to a remarkable instance pub- 
lished by Dr. Chambers, where a large tubercle growing in the 
brain shewed all, or almost all, its bad effects on the stomadi 
for a great length of time, and yet, on dissection, the stomadi 
was found healthy, and the seat of disease in the brain. In shoit^ 
while I agree with Dr. Philip, that every part of the body sym* 
patbises readily with the stomach, whether in health or in dis^ 
ease, I do contend, from attentive observation and long experi- 
ence, that these sympathetic affections of distant parts end, 
comparatively speaking, but rarely, in organic disease, and, con- 
sequently, that Dr. Philip's doctrine is calculated to excite a great 
deal too much of alarm in the mind of the patient, as well as in 
that of the inexperienced practitioner. As Dr. Philip contends 
for inflammation as the pathognomonic character of indigestion 
in its second stage, it was incumbent on him to shew all the 
proof of which the case is susceptible. He acknowledges that 
ivhen the patient dies, it is of the organic disease in a remote 
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part, which was origiuully only Bympathetlc of the disease la the 
digestive apparatus, the latter being no longer the seat of disease, 
and, consequently, exhibiting no alteration of structure on dis- 
section. So far, so good. But as indigestion, in all Its stages, 
is one of the most common diseases which we meet, and as 
numbers of people are daily dying suddenly of other diseases or 
accidents, during the second stage of indigestion, why does not 
Dr. Philip bring forward proofs of inflaoiinatiun and incipient 
organic disease of the digestive apparatus, existing in that stage, 
as developed by dissection ? This ia the way in which we arrive 
at the kni)n'ledge of incipient changes of structure in other dis- 
eases not mortal in their early stages . But Dr. Philip offers us no 
such proof, and the conclusion is, that he could not. It will 
hardly be considered an answer to this objection, that the pyloric 
orihce of the stomach is often found indurated in dram-drinkers. 
No one can deny tlKit disease of the stomach may be brought on 
by such practices, but these cases have little analogy with the 
common dyspepsia so prevalent in civilized life, where intempe- 
rance is on u very moderate scale. I have admitted more than 
some physicians will admit,* that Bympatbetic affection of the 
chest, from disorder of the liver and digestive organs, may and 
does end occasionally in organic disease. But we must recollect 
that disease of the lungs destroys nearly a fourth of the popula- 
tion, and that it is highly probable that latent tubercles existed 
previously to the disorder of the stomach in almost all those who 
die of dyspeptic phthisis. The disease is, therefore, called into 
action ratlier than produced by the disorder of the digestive or- 
gans. Perhaps, the same observation may partly apply to the 
other organic diseases sympathetically called forth. 

But to return to the subject of tenderness at the epigastrium. 
I contend, for the reasons already stated, and for many others 
which I could adduce, that it is owing to irritation rather than 
infiammation, in the great majority of cases, and, consequently. 
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that it is no criterion of the latter disease in this class of com- 
plaints. The indiscriminate application of leeches for its removal, 
has, to my knowledge, yery often aggravated the disease. Hie 
counter-irritation of a blister or tartar-emetic plaster is far more 
effectoal, and harmcmizes With the true nature of the tenderness— * 
morbid sensihility of the gastric and duodenal nerves. In my 
oivn person, and those of many others, I clearly ascertained this 
pmnt, and found that tonics and bitters more effectually relieved 
thb tenderness than leeches and blue pill. 

The same may be.said of pain in the stomach, independent of 
pressure, of which, by the bye, Dr. Philip takes no notice, in the 
second stage of indigestion. This is a very common feature of 
the disease ; but affords no criterion of the existence of inflam- 
mation. On the contrary, it is far more severe in functional 
disorder than in unequivocal inflammation of the stomach, and 
is relieved, as every one knows, by tonics and even stiniulantd, 
rather than by leeches or depletion. It is not a little remarkable, 
that Dr. P. should bring forward pain on f^troug pressure as indi- 
cative of inflammation, while he passes over severe pain, which 
is so very commonly complained of, independent of pressure. 
But the fact is, that neither tenderness nor pain in the stomach 
of a dyspeptic patient affords any proof of inflammation in that 
organ. 

Of the fulness at the epigastrium I have already spoken, and 
shewn that it is often more apparent than real, being produced 
by the emaciation so common in this class of complaints. That 
it is usually noticeable in indigestion I admit ; but that it marks 
any particular period. or stage of the disease I never could dis-* 
cover. It is, I believe, much more frequently the effect of flatus 
than of organic disease. If the liver be enlarged, so as to cause 
this fulness, there will then be hardness of the part, as well as 
fulness, and the edge of the organ will be felt through the parie- 
tes. The cause will then be unequivocal. 

The observations which I have made on tenderness of the 
epigastrium will equally apply to what Dr. Philip has advanced 
respecting a peculiar hardness of the pulse, as indicating a change 
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in the nature of the disease from irritation to infliiRimation. 
The longer a practitioner lives, and the more he aeea of disease, 
(.be more Ite will be convinced that the ptilue in a " res fallacis- 
siniii" in indigestion as well aa in other complaints. On this 
subject, I must take tlie liberty of saying, that Dr. Philip appears 
to have refined to an excessive degree of niinutences. If a phy- 
sician's wliole aenae was concentrated in the point of his fore- 
finger, lie would hardly be able to follow Dr. Philip in liis diag- 
nostic of hardness in a dyspeptic pulse. This hardness is often 
to be recognized only by "a particular way" of feeling the pulse. 
" If the pressure be gradually lessened till It conies to nol/tiag, 
it often happens that a dislincl hardness of the pulse iti felt 
before the pulse wholly vanishes under the finger, when no 
hardness can be felt in the usual way of feeling it." I appeal to 
the experience of every practitioner, whether such a refmement 
as the above can be entitled to much confidence in the exami- 
nation of a phenomenon like the pulse, which varies with almost 
every emotion or thought that crosses the mind of a dyspeptic 
invalid. Is it to be assented to, that, by such a criterion as this, 
we shall be enabled to distinguish irritation from inllammation ; 
or functional from organic disease? The fact is, that, in irri- 
tation of the stomach or bowels, the pulse is often as hard and as 
quick as in inllammation of those parts.* The heart is bo 
innch under the influence of the stomach, in functional derange- 
ment of the latter organ, that no dependence can be placed on the 
Btate of the. pulse, whether as regards hardness, frequency, or 
irregularity. In general, however, it will he found in dyspepsia, 
that the pulse is much quicker not only while the food is digesting 
in the stomach, but during the whole time that chyme is passing 
along the intestines, than after these processes arc finished. The 
pulse through the day will often be up to nearly 80, and fall, by 
nine or ten o'clock at night, to 60. Indeed, the dyspeptic invalid 



■ See Dr. M(irah!ill Hall's ejtcellent Essays on Intestinul Irritation 
alHO the Memoir of M. Itarriu, on Gastralgia mijitukea for Gattritis, 
Medico-Chirurgical Review for October, lS2(i. 
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18 Ujjfver BO well as just before bed-time, when all irritation is 
removed from the organs of digestion ; and this often leads him 
to take for supper such food and drink as render him miserable 
all the next forenoon. 

In fine, I am compelled to differ from Dr. Philip respectmg- 
tendemess of the epigastrium and hardness of the pulse, as pathog- 
nomonic signs of a ' particular change in indigestion, from irri- 
tation to inflammation — from functional to incipient organic 
^ disease. These syniptoms are present in the earliest a^ well as 
in the latest stages of indigestion — nor do I believe that there 
is any regular order or succession of phenomena, in this Proteian 
malady, by which the above-mentioned change can be ascertained. 
At the same time, I have no doubt that, even in the earliest periods 
of in(figestion, there is occasionally inflammatory action mixed 
iip with irritation, when excesses are committed, or improper 
stimulants have been exhibited. But, on the other hand, I am 
. satisfied, from what I have personally experienced and seen in 
others, that all the phenomena of what is called the second stage 
of indigestion, including tenderness at the epigastrium and 
sharpness of the pulse, may and do very generally depend on 
irritation ; or, in other words, on functional disorder of the 
stomach and bowels. No proof to the contrary has ever been 
given by the scalpel ; while the long lives and frequent recoveries 
, of dyspeptics, after years of suffering, afford strong presumptive 
proofs that no permanent inflammation or organic disease had 
supervened on disordered function. This doctrine, while it is 
less disheartening than that of Dr. Philip, is equally prudent in 
point of practice. It lulls into no false security — for if there be 
any one maxim in therapeutics which is better established than 
others, it is that which teaches us to remove (if removable) as 
well as prevent, disease of structure by correcting disorder 6t 
function. If^ in examining a case of indigestion, we cannot 
determine whether or not inflammation or organic change has 
commenced, (and I have shewn the difficulty, if not the impos- 
sibility of this discrimination by the marks which have been 
laid down by authors) what can we do better than aim at im- 
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proving the ibnctione of tt^e organs of digestion ? Nay^ we may go 
farther ; allowing that the tenderness in the epigastrium and nard- 
ness of the pulse did offer proof that inflammation or even organii: 
change had commenced^ I should be glad to know how we are tp 
remedy the evil but by withdrawing the causes of allirritatiau 
from the organs themselves^ which I shall shew is the fundamental . 
indication in the treatment of mere functional disorder. 

Febrile symptoms^ as e.\dnced by alternate heats and chills, ogr 
by evening beat and dryness of skin, some degreiecof thi^l^ 
dryness of the tongue, defective secretions, high-coloured Mtm9» 
and more than usual colour in the face, with quickness, of |mls^ 
^re certainly more characteristic of inflammatory action goii^ 
on in some part of the system, than tenderness of the epigaar 
trium ; and, when conjoined with this last symptom, I have np 
objection to proper precautions, as leeching the epigastrium, and 
cooling saline aperients. But whoever has attentively watched 
or felt the phenomena of gastric and intestinal irritation, wiU. 
acknowledge that even these — ^nay a very strong paroxysm of 
fever, may t)e produced by irritation alone, aij^d where there iji 
not a particle of inflammation present. This is every day seen 
in children, who will shew high fever and excitement, when irri- 
tating matters are lodged in the primse vise, and who will be 
cured of these symptoms iii a few hours by a brisk cathartic; 
This fact should be borne in mind, when the dyspeptic patient 
evinces febrile phenomena, and the means of removing irritation 
should always be employed before we have recourse to those 
which are c^culated for the reduc^on of inflammation.* . 
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* The younger Andral has recently published an interesting Memoir' bn 
Chronic Gastritis^ in which he labours to shew^ and with some success^ that 
a peculiar disorganization of the mucous membrane of the stomachy idiich 
he terms ramoUiisement, or Softening, is often found where no other syniiptoms 
had presented themselves, during life, than those which are common tb the' 
very lightest shades of indigestion. " There may have been,'' says he, ** tub' 
vomiting — ^no loss of appetite — no pun — ^no thirst — no disturbance of the 
circulation. The patient merely complains that the digestion is more or less 
uneasy and imperfect — and that he loses flesh and strength." 

This diseased condition of the mucous membrane shews itself iii three 
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We ^ now to ndtice tike tiior^ ipi'dmineiit eym^thetic aflfiaic- 
itHMii Which depend on tbiB combination of gastric, hepatic> and 
Ititoitinal disforder. it is difficult to eay which id the organ or 
yartthat is most infimaitely linked in sympathy with the stomach 
tlttid Kv^. I ^should say, however^ that the brain, as the sen- 
Miiiim icoQinBEiitae, to -whidi ail sensationt are ultimately referred, 
is the finite sympatfai^ with disorder of the abdominal viscera, 
f^ajxi in *8bme ^rt of the head is a Tery common i^y«nptoin in this 
idhMbf di8oi4c»s, but tifs fiinciions of this brain are {dObctedin 
A gl^at vi^ty ')oir Wy«^^«8peciially its fn^/i^fMa/ functions. 
CfUfti^n of tiMifn^ht) UQBteadinesB of th% Mfaid, initability of 
Itt^mp^idtfe^^ llie tnidlnDiy) fickle^eos ^ disposition^ and 

]g)1idiEfk tt dfe|pr«e<^. In tihe lirtt degree^ ihe membrane, tiiough softened and 
ittMj i»«diie^ 116 41 )wlp 1>etMf«e& tiie ^Bgers^gtill f reMivet some degreis df 
boiMlesce fbefotv it Is scrapisd pff by ^t scalikel. In the second ^pnAe^ 
mi^ndiXiA^ fk laye<[ Qf .pulpy or gellatinous liubstance, .of a white, grey» jOf 
f^ddt^b colour, wluch might be readily mistaken for a coat of mucus spread 
orer the celluUr tpembran'e beneath. In the third degree, this semi>flul& 
ipulp has disi^peared, and the subjacent cellidar ibsUe is left naked, in spaces 
(tt grater dr lieft^el- extent. 

m. A»MlMoMft*t6 |HK>i^ !th8(t this softenii^ is like leghSmat^ produdt ^ 
fktcotSD indajqnibtiQD^ biit in ftiut he h 2not ^inte satisfaetory. ^He has, how*' 
ever^ ^mequivocallf jproved 4hat th^ above state of the -mucous membrane 
taken 4>lace undef the influence of irritating substances long -applied to th« 
atomach— dn ^hort, that it is intimately connected with a state of irritation, 
tS not i^itud infiamniation. It Is aggravated by the imprudent exhibition of 
Sl^muladts anfl in^ntsr-^^tid ft is soothed, .or even cured, by an opposite 
system. "M. AaOliEil /has dcsaribsd ^ther movbid appearances in :the stomaefas 
of dyspeptics, as jdiscoLoratio^ morbid thirkenings of )the coats of the orgao, 
^. which shew that indigestion, though seldom fatal, may, if improperly 
treated by tonic? and ittimulantfij^ eh4 V^ disorganization of the coats of the 
stomach. 

fipeakiQg of the niprves of the itopaach, M. iVi^dral remarks : — '' Neither 
can we doubt thati amoqg the various disturl^aoces of function which the 
stomach undevgoe^, there -are many which imitate^ more or less completely^ 
acute and chronic gastritis, but which are, in reality, owing to a morbid state 
of the gastric nerves or the <;entres of the ganglionic system. Hence, in some 
individuals, we have disordered digestion \ in others vomitings \ and in others 
still, epigastric tenderness and pain,'' &c. §fc. &c,— 'In this I entirely agree 
with M« Andral. 
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many other phenomena which are little euepected of corporeal 
origin, shew themselves infinitely more often than pain, deafness, 
vertigo, defect of vision, or affections of mere sensation. The 
former gradually rise into gusts of passion, fits of despondency, 
brooding melancholy, permanent irascibility, and still higher 
grades of intellectual disturbance, till, as sometimes happenis, 
the point of temporary alienation is reached, and suicide termite 
nates the scene* Those functional disturbances of the brain, 
however, which are evinced in the torm^ joi mentsd phenomena, 
are viery commoa in morbid semsibility of the gastric and intes^ 
tinal nerves^ wber<e the usual symptpnas of UidigestioQ and be* 
fiatic derangement are ahnost entirely wanting. In unequivocal 
disorder of the digestive organs, the affections of sensation abou;t 
the head most er^age the' patient's attention. Pains of various 
kinds, Aot seldom remittent or intermittent, are felt in different 
parts of the scalp, sho^ the face, or deep in the head. When 
purely sympathetic of stomach disorder, they are more frequently 
in «oiDe particular part, than in the head generally, and assimir 
late in tbeir nature to tic douloureux. Indeed, I have ao doubjt 
thalt this dreadful disease is, in nine cases out of teio, qi^u^ed by 
kritation of the ga^lionic nervei^— <and the cures which have 
heen ^rformed by alterative and aperient medicines^ and espe** 
cially by the carbonate of iron, (which removes tbe ndorbid se^V 
sibility of the nerves) confirms this opinion. 

In oonformity with these views, it is fairly tq be presanied, that 
many cases of epilepsy, are to be referred to morbid sensU)ilifey 
and initatlon of ttie gastric and intestSinal nerves — else how 
should purgattion iai^d lunar caustic cure the complaint ? The 
former removes the sources of irritation, and the latter the morbid 
RervQUB sensibility. But more of this anon. 

if sympathetic disorder of the brain or its membranes be jlong^ 
continued, it is believed, and it cannot be positively denied, that 
inibmmation first, and change of structure afterwards, will be 
the result. When these processes are once set up, they become^ 
of oovirse, in a great measure independent of the original cause 
that produced the sympathetic disorder, whether of function or 
sensation ; and they are ttieo mot 'to be distinguished iroiK^ idiQ? 
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pathic diseases of tlie same parts. Nor would the discrimination, 
if practicable, be of any use, as respects the treatment. In what 
proportion of cases these sympathetic aiFectiops of the head 
change into inflammatory and organic diseases, it is impossible 
to say, since few cases indeed have been so accurately watched 
through all their stages as to afford any satisfactory proof— if the 
thing is at all susceptible of proof, which is very doubtful. As 
far as my own observation extends, this conversion into organic 
disease is not so frequent as is inaagined. Head-aches of great 
intensity, and even epilepsy go on for years, and leave no traces 
of their existence, when death happens from other diseases. On 
the other hand, we see organic changes of immense extent take 
place in the brain, with but little pdn or disturbance of the in- 
tellectual functions, even till the last. These facts should teach 
us caution in pronouncing on such a difficult subject, and dis- 
trust of all theories or preconceived opinions. i 

None of the senses are more frequently affected sympatheti- 
cally than those of hearing and sight. Noise in the ears, and 
partial deafness are very common where the function of digestion 
is disordered, and may ofteii lead us to isuspect the latter, when 
very few of the common symptoms of indigestion are present. 
It is not uncommon for deafness, noise in the ears, and sense of 
confusion in the head to disappear, for a time, after tes^, coffee^ 
dinner, or a glass or two of wine, again to return when the 
stomach is empty. When this is the case, we may be assured 
that the cause is in the stomach, and that the affections of the 
head and organ of hearing are purely symptomatic. When these 
symptoms are aggravated by eating or drinking, there is then 
some reason to dread that a more permanent state of disorder, 
if not actual disease, is establishing itself in the head, and reme- 
dies should be directed to that quarter without delay. The same 
observations apply to affections of the organ of vision, as muscffi 
yolitantes, indistinctness of sight, uneasiness in the eyes when 
reading, or^when exposed to a glaring lights These phenomena 
should not be treated too lightly. They may be precursors, or 
rather indications of a complaint more formidable than tl^at in 
the stomach from whence they originally sprung. 
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Next to tKe braiii, I would say that the heart and mucous 
membrane of the lungs sympathise most readily with disorder of 
the liver and digestive apparatus. The irregularity of action in 
the heart, consequent on disorder of the liver and stomach, is 
much more common than is generally suspeeted, being often 
passed unnoticed by either patient or practitioner. .The inter- 
missions of the pulse, and the sense of tumult in the region of 
the heart are sometimes very alarming to the hypochondriac or 
dyspeptic invalid, and also to the young practitioner; but they 
are really of little importance.* That diseased structure of the 
heart does occasionally result from long-continued disturbance of 
its function, occasioned by bilio- gastric affection, 1 know is the 
case ; but the instances are so comparatively rare, that this very 
circumstance affords ground for the belief that the same may be 
said of other sympathetic affections. I am acquainted at tliis 
time with one case where the action of the heart has been greatly 
disturbed for more than ten years, by dyspepsia, >ind yet when 
attention is paid to diet and the state of the bowels, the action of 
the heart becomes perfectly regular. Disease of the liver, how- 
ever, is much more apt to seriously endanger the heart than 
mere dyspepsia. In proportion, therefore, as the hepatic affection 
predominates over the gastric, so will be the risk of sympathetic 
disorder of the heart changing into disease of its structure. In 
all dyspeptic cases, therefore, the practitioner should bear this in 
mind, and be guided in his prognosis accordingly. But he should 
also not fail to examine the heart by means of auscultation, 
which will afford him the most certain means of , diagnosis 
between functional and structural disease of this organ. 

* In a very few instances^ I have seen most of those symptoms which 
appertain to real angina .pectoris, produced by disordered function of the 
stomach, and give way to a radical change of regimen and diet. But in 
general it is in the form of palpitation, and intermissions of the ventricular 
action, that the sympathetic disorder of the heart Shews itself, and is then not 
very distressing, unless the patient's mind be alarmed by the irregularity of 
the pulse; In most cases of disordered digestion there is an irritability of the 
Eeart, which causes it to be excited into quick action by very trifling agita- 
tions of mind or exertions *of body. 
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Of the sympathetic affection of the lungs ending occasionally 
in phthisis^ I have already spoken. I think Dr. Paris has been 
thrown off his guard in treating what is called ^' dyspeptic 
phthisis'' as a creature of the imagination. ' Nothing is more 
common than a cough from irritation of the stomach — and it is 
surely unsafe to aver, that long* continued disorder of function 
can never end in disorganization. But, however this may be, it 
is no longer a matter of doubt that chronic inflammation and 
other organic disease of the liver does very frequently affect the 
contiguous lung, which becomes hepatized, and, if there be any- 
tubercular disposition in the respiratory apparatus, phthisis is 
sooner or later developed. This is more particularly the cade 
on the retuni of an invalid from a hot to a cold climate with he* 
^patitis. But on this subject I need not add to what I have for- 
merly adduced. 

Of the sympathies between the digestive apparatus and various 
other parts of the body, as the kidneys, bladder, urethra, rectum, 
organs of sense, skin, &c. it would be difficult to give a descrip- 
tion. The urinary secretion is particularly under the influence 
of biliary and gastric disorder, and, I believe, nine- tenths of tho^e 
who are sheeted with gravel and calculous complaints would get 
cured (unless the stone was of some size) by a particular regimen, 
which will be presently described. The sympathies established 
between the cutaneous nerves and those of the digestive organs 
are very numerous, and tend to puzzle the practitioner exceed- 
ingly. The shoulders, the back, the limbs, the face, are all very 
subject to painful and indescribable sensations from irritation in 
the primffi vise, and the nervous connexions do not aflbrd satis- 
factory explanation of these phenomena, since the sympathetic 
association is generally strongest where the nervous communi- 
cations are least numerous. Whenever these \inaccountable 
feelings are complained of, they should lead us to suspect chy- 
lopoietic irritation — and this irritation will often be found to 
exist, and to be the cause of the phenomena, when there are 
very few of the common symptoms of indigestion or of derange- 
ment of the biliary secretion present. This brings us to the 
second division of this curious subject. / 
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This is a subject which has been little treated of by writers on 
this class of diseases, and yet it is one of very great importance.: 
It is necessary, in the out-set, to take a short review of the 
causes of morbid sensibility in the stomach and bowels, whether 
^companied or not by the ordinary symptoms of disorder in the 
organs of digestion. These may be divided into two classes-^' 
physical and moral. Numerous aiid powerful as are those of 
the first class, the moral causes are still more predominant and 
eflfective. 

PHYSICAL CAUSES. 

These are very numerous, the surface of aj^lieation being that' 
of the whole body, external and internal. The stomach may be 
considered, not even excepting the brain, as the greatest centre 
of sympathies. Every impression on the skin, whether of cold 
or of heat, of humidity or of drought, influences, more or less^ 
the functions of the stomach. This must have been experienced' 
t^y every individual. In a climate like ours, tiierefore, where' 
atmospheric changes are so perpetually >occurring, not only as- 
tp teknp^ratCire, but as to humidity, density, rarity, &c. we need 
not wonder that the functions of the alimentary canal should be 
so frequently disturbed. , : 

r Among those who live in the pure and open air of 4he country^ > 

Id 
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18 never so well as just before bed-time, when all irritation is 
removed from the organs of digestion ; and this often leads him 
to take for supper such food and drink as render him nuscrable 
all the next forenoon. 

In fine, I am compelled to dififer from Dr. Philip respecting 
tenderness of the epigastrium and hardness of the pulse, as pathog- 
nomonic signs of a particular change in indigestion, firom irri- ^ 
tation to inflammation — from functional to incipient organic 
- disease. These symptoms are present in the earliest arf well as 
in the latest stages of indigestion — nor do I believe that there 
is any regular order or succession of phenomena, in this Proteian 
malady, by which the above-mentioned change can be ascertained. 
At the same time, I have no doubt that, even in the earliest perioda 
of incfigestion, there is occasionally inflammatory action mixed 
iip with irritation, when excesses are committed, or improper 
stimulants have been exhibited. But, on the other hand^ I am 
. satisfied, from what I have personally experienced and seen m 
others, that all the phenomena of what is called the second stagt 
at indigestion, including tenderness at the epigastrium and 
sharpness of the pulse, may and do very generally depend on 
irritation ; or, in other words, on functional disorder of the 
stomach and bowels. No proof to the contrary has ever been 
given by the scalpel ; while the long lives and frequent recoveries 
, of dyspeptics, after years of sufiFering, afford strong presumptive 
proofs that no permanent inflammation or organic disease had 
supervened on disordered function. This doctrine, while it is 
less disheartening than that of Dr. Philip, is equally prudent in 
point of practice. It lulls into no false security — for if there be 
any one maxim in therapeutics which is better established than 
others, it is that which teaches us to remove (if removable) as 
well as prevent, disease of structure by correcting disorder 6f 
function. If^ in examining a case of indigestion, we cannot 
determine whether or not inflammation or organic change has 
commenced, (and I have shewn the difficulty, if not the impos- 
sibility of this discrimination by the marks which have been 
laid down by authors) what can we do better than aim at im- 
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proving tlic ftinctions uf tbc organs of digestion ? Nny, we uiay go 
farther ; albwiug that the tenderness in the epigastrium and hard- 
ness of the pulse did oifer proof tliat inflammation or even organic 
change had commenced, I should be glad to know liow we are to 
remedy the evil but by withdrawing the causes of all irritation 
from the organs themsclvia, which I shall shew is the fundameutal . 
iodicatiun in the treatment of mere functional disorder. 

Febrile symptoms, as evinced by alternate heats and chills, ox 
by evening heat and dryness of skin, some (k^gree of thirst, 
dryness of the tongue, defective secretions, high-coloured urine, 
and more than usual colour in the face, with quickness of puls^ 
are certainly more characteristic of inflammatory action going 
on in sonic part of the system, than tenderness of the epigasr 
trium ; and, when conjoined with this last symptom, 1 have no 
oligection to proper precautions, as leeching the epigastrium, and 
cooling saline aperients. But whoever has attentively wat«hcd 
or felt the phenomena of gastric and intestinal irritation, will 
acknowledge that even these — nay a very strong paroxysm of 
fever, may be produced by irritation alone, and where there is 
not a particle of inflammation present. This is every day seen 
in ehildrcn, who will shew high fever and excitement, when irri- 
tating matters are lodged in the prim^ vice, and who will be 
'cured of these symptoms in a few hours by a brisk cathartic. 
This fact should be borne in mind, when the dyspeptic patient 
evinces febrile phenomena, and the means of removing irritation 
should always be employed before we have recomrse to those 
which are calculated for the reduction of inflammation.* 



■ The younger Andral hai recently published an ioteresting Memoir on 
ChroDic Gastrttia, in wliich he labours to shew, and with sgme bucccse, that 
B peculiar disorganization of the mucous membrane of the stomach, which 
he terms ramottitseMeni, or softening, is often found where no other symptoms 
had presented themselves, during life, than those which are con^moii to the 
very lightest sbadesof indigestion. " There may have been," says he, " no 
vomiting — no loss of appetite — no pain — no thirst — no disturbance of the 
circulation. The patienl merely complains that the digestion is more or lets 
uneasy and imperfect — and that he loses flesh und strength." 

Tills diaeasi'd condition of tbc mucous memhrane shews itselt in Ihrcc 
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18 never so well as just before bed-time, when all irritation is 
removed from the organs of digestion ; and this often leads him 
to take for supper such food and drink as render him miserable 
all the next forenoon. 

In fine, I am compelled to differ from Dr. Philip respectmg- 
tendemessof the epigastrium and hardness of the pulse^as pathog- 
nomonic signs' of a particular change in indigestion, from irri- 
tation to inflammation — from functional to incipient organic 
disease. These symptoms are present in the earliest a^ well as 
in the latest stages of indigestion — nor do I believe that there 
is any regular order or succession of phenomena, in this Proteian 
malady, by which the above-mentioned change can be ascertained. 
At the same time, I have no doubt that, even in the earliest periods 
of incfigestion, there is occasionally inflammatory action mixed 
up with irritation, when excesses are committed, or improper 
stimulants have been exhibited. But, on the other hand^ I am 
. satisfied, from what I have personally experienced and seen k 
others, that all the phenomena of what is called the second stagt 
of indigestion, including tenderness at the epigastrium and 
sharpness of the pulse, may and do very generally depend on 
irritation ; or, in other words, on functional disorder of the 
stomach and bowels. No proof to the contrary has ever been 
given by the scalpel ; while the long lives and frequent recoveries 
of dyspeptics, after years of suffering, afford strong presumptive 
proofs that no permanent inflammation or organic disease had 
supervened on disordered function. This doctrine, while it is 
less disheartening than that of Dr. Philip, is equally prudent in 
point of practice. It lulls into no false security — ^for if there be 
any one maxim in therapeutics which is better established than 
others, it is that which teaches us to remove (if removable) as 
well as prevent, disease of structure by correcting disorder of 
function. If^ in examining a case of indigestion, we eannot 
determine whether or not inflammation or organic change has 
commenced, (and I have shewn the difficulty, if not the impos- 
sibility of this discrimination by the marks which have been 
laid down by authors) what can we do better than um at im- 
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proving the ftinctione of the organs of digestion? Nay, we may go 
farther ; allowing thut the tendenies s in the epigastrium nnd hard- 
iicsa of the pulse did offer proof that iiiSammatiuii or even organic 
change hail coiumencect, 1 should he glad to know liow we are to 
remedy the evil but by withdrawing the causes of all irritation 
from the organs themsclvce, which I shall shew is the fundamental 
indication in the treatment of mere functional disorder. 

Febrile symptoms, as evinced by alternate heats and chills, or 
by evening heat and dryness of skin, some degree of thirst, 
dryness of the tongue, defective secretions, high-coloured urine, 
itnd more than usual colour in the face, with quiekitess of pulsc^ 
are certainly more characteristic of inflammatory action going 
on in some part of tlie system, than tenderness of the epigas- 
trium ; and, when conjoined with this last symptom, I have no 
objection to proper precautions, as leeching the epigastrium, and 
cooling saline aperients. But whoever has attentively watched 
or felt the phenomena of gastric and intestinal irritation, will 
acknowledge that even these — nay a very strong paroxysm of 
fcTcr, may be produced by irritation alone, and where there is 
not a particle of infianmiation present. This is every day seen 
in children, who will shew high fever and excitement, when irri- 
tating matters are lodged in the primie viae, and who will be 
'cored of these symptoms in a few houra by a brisk cathartic. 
This fact should be borne in mind, when the dyspeptic patient 
evinces febrile phenomena, and the means of removing irritation 
should always be employed before we have reconrse to those 
which are calculated for the reduction of inflammation.* 

• The younger Andral ha* recently published an interesting Memoir on 
CbroDic Gastritis, in which he labours to shew, ond with some suceess, that 
a peculiar diaarganization of the mucous membraoe of the stomach, which 
he termi ramotlUaetuent, or softening, is often found where no other sjioplomB 
had presented themselves, during life, thiin those which are convnon to the 
reiy lightest shades of indigestion. " There may have been," aayi he, '■ no 
vomiting — no loss of appetite — no pain — no thirst — no disturbiince of the 
circnlation. The patient merely complains that the digestiuu is more or Ic 
uneasy and imperfect — and that he loses flesh and strength. " 

Tliis diseased condition of the mutuus meinliraue shews ili>elf iti thi' 
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We IM iX)W to notice iAie mord ^rMiitieiit wymfikihkf6e isiflbcs 
ikmi Whieh depend on thie combination of gastric^ hepatic^^ and 
iiitaitinal disknrder. it ie difficult to eay which it the organ or 
^asttHiBA is most intimaitely linked in sympathy with the stomach 
tlMEid liref • I .should say^ however^ that the Inrain^ as the sen^ 
Mrii|i|i iconiniiitie^ to which all sensations sere ultimately referred, 
is the finft to sympathise with border of the abdominal viscera* 
Pajn in 'sbme ^rt of the head is aTery common sywptom in this 
dttSS4of disof^ers, but ihfs famtions of the brsdn are aiBboted in 
A gMat vatriety Jsif Wyi^-^^especially its intel^tnal funcikcm^ 
ChEMftiili^n of tiM^t, unsteadiness of tbe mfaid^ instability of 
Vi^temp^y <lefeet^ the tnemoty, fickleness ^ disposition^ and 

^g^nitg^iitdbgtt^. In the fim degree, tlie membrane, thbugfa lorftened 'ant 
fm0Lf iMdlMi^ |6 -h pulp bettveea the iiag«i«, ttUl ftemveu some ^legree df 
boiMlence Ih^olv 4t 4s tcrapod pff by tke scalpel. In the second ^^rail^ 
Wa^n4<mly |^ layen^ pf .pulpy or gellatinous nubstance*^ a wMte, grej^if^ 
cpddi^h CQlour^ whiph might be readily mistaken for a coat of mucus spread 
orer the cellukbr Inembran'e beneath. In the third de^ee, this semi-fluii 
pulp has disf^peared, and the 8u*bjacent celliflar tissue is left halted, in spades 
fiir grei^ter dr lestfer^ettetit. 

M. QtoitfilMoMs'tb prtit ^thtft this softening is like legh^at^ jprodudt «t 
ftedfic inflalqviSi^aD;^ biit is >tiuf he is tnoit ^inte iatisfaotory. )He has, howf 
enrfff -uneQuivocsUf jproved 4hat th^ above state of the -mucous membrane 
takeil ^lace undef the influence of irritating substances long applied to the 
stomach— an ^Ort, that it is intimately connected with a state of irritation, 
S not f|ctud infiammation. It Is aggravated by the imprudent exhibition cff 
tftimulaiits onA irrhantsf^^tid H is soothed, .or even cured, by an opposite 
system. 14. AaSMl 4ias dtsaribsd Hither morbid appearanciss in the stomaehs 
of dyspepdca, as discoloi'atioila, morbid thirlcpninga jof ^he coats of the orgao> 
^. which shew that indigestion, though seldom fatal^ may, if improperly 
treaited hy tonic? and j^timulantSj^ ehd ^n disorganization of the coats of the 
stomach. 

{Speaking of the nerves of the jjtopaach, M. iVi^dral remarks : — '' Neither 
can we doubt that^ among the various distur))ances of function which the 
stomach undei^oe^, there -are many which imitate, more or less completely, 
acute and chronic, gastritis, but which are, in reality, owing to a morbid state 
of the agastric nerves or the centres of the ganglionic system. Hence, in some 
individuals, we have disordered digestion ; in others vomitings ; and in others 
still, epigastric tenderness an4 pc^n/' &c. fee. &c,— *In this I entirely agree 
with M. Andral. 
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many other pbeiioincna which arc little Buspecled of corporeal 
origin, shew themselves infinitely niore often thau pain, deafness, 
vertigo, defect of viaiuii, or affections of niere sensation. The 
fornicr gradually rise iiitu gubts of passion, fits of despondency, 
brooding melancholy, permanent irascibility, and still higher 
grades of intellectual dititurbance, till, as sometimes happens, 
the point of temporary alienation ia reached, and suicide termi- 
nates the scene. Those functional disturbances of the brain, 
liowevcr, which are evinced in the form of mental phenomena, 
are very common in morbid sensibility of the gastric and intes- 
tiual nerves, where the ueual symptoms of indigestion and he* 
patic deraugement are almost entirely wanting. In uneqnivocul 
disorder of the digestive organs, the affections of sensation about 
the head most engage the' patient's attention. Pains of various 
kinds, not seldom remittent or iiitcrniiLtent, are felt in different 
parts of the scalp, about the face, or deep in the head. When 
purely sympathetic of stomach disorder, they are more frequently 
in some particular part, than in the head generally, and assimi" 
late in their nature to tic douloureux. Indeed, I hare no doubt 
that this dreadful disease is, in nine cases out of ten, caused by 
irritation of the ganglionic nerves — and the cures which have 
been performed by alterative and aperient medicines, and espe- 
cially by the carbonate of iron, (which removes the morbid sen* 
sibility of the nerves) confirms tliis opinion. 

In conformity with these views, it is fairly to be presumed, that 
many cases of epilepsy, are to be referred to morbid sensibility 
and irritation of the gastric aiid intestinal nerves — else how 
should purgation and lunar caustic cure the complaint ? The 
fonner removes the soHrcea of irritation, and the latter the morbid 
uervous sensibility. But more of this anon. 

If sympathetic disorder of the brain or its membranes be long 
conUnned, it is believed, and it cannot be positively denied, tha| 
infiammation first, and change of structure afterwards, will be 
the result. When these procesees are once set up, they become, . 
of conrse, in a great measure independent of the original cause 
that produced the sympathetic disorder, whether of function op 
sensation ; and they are then nut tu be distinguished from idlp? 
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pathic diseases of the same parts. Nor would the discrimiaation, 
if practicable, be of any use, as respects th^ treatment. In what 
proportion of cases these sympathetic affectiops of the head 
change into inflammatory and organic diseases, it b impossible 

• 

to say, since few cases indeed have been so accurately watched 
through all their stages as to afibrd any satis&ctory proof — ^if the 
thing is at all susceptible of proof, which is very doabtfuL As 
far as my own observation extends, this conversion into organic 
disease 'is not so frequent as is inaagined. Head-aches of great 
intensity, and even epilepsy go on for years, and leave no traces 
of their existence, when death happens from other diseases. Oi 
the other hand, we see organic changes of immense extent take 
place in the bndn, with but little pain or disturbance of the in- 
tellectual functions, even till the last. These facts should teack 
us cauUon in pronouncing on such a difficult subject, and dis- 
trust of all theories or preconceived opinions. i 

None of the senses are more frequently affected sympatbetf: 
cally than those of hearing and sight. Noise in the ears, vid 
partial deafness are very common where the function of digestioQ 
is disordered, and may often lead us to "buspect the latter, when 
very few of the common symptoms of indigestion are present. 
It is not uncommon for deafness, noise in the ears, and sense of 
confusion in the head to disappear, for a time, after tei^, coBee^ 
dinner, or a glass or two of wine, again to return when the 
stomach is empty. When this is the case, we may be assured 
that the cause is in the stomach, and that the affections of the 
head and organ of hearing are purely symptomatic. When these 
symptoms are aggravated by eating or drinking, there is then 
some reason to dread that a more permanent state of disorder, 
if not actual disease, is establishing itself in the head, and reme- 
dies should be directed to that quarter without delay. The same 
observations apply to affections of the organ of vision, as muses 
Tolitantes, indistinctness of sight, uneasiness in the eyes when 
reading, or<when exposed to a glaring light. These phenomena 
should not be treated too lightly. They may be precursors, or 
rather indications of a complaint more fonnidable than tl^at in 
the stomach from whence they originally sprung^ 
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Next to the brain, 1 would say thnt the heart and mucous 
menibriine of the lungs sympathise most readily with disorder of 
the liver and digestive apparatus. The irregularity of action iu 
the heart, consequent on disorder of the liver and stomach, is 
much more common than is generally suspected, being often 
passed unnoticed by either patient or practitioner. The inter- 
missions of the pulse, and the sense of tumult in the region of 
the heart are sometimes very alarming to the hypochondriac or 
dyspeptic invalid, and also to the young practitioner ; but they 
are really of little importance.* That diseased structure of the 
heart does occasionally result from long-continued disturbance of 
ill function, occasioned by bilio-gastric affection, 1 know is the 
case ; but the instances are so comparatively rare, that tliia very 
circumstance affords ground for the belief that the same may be 
said of other sympathetic afTeUioiis. I am acquainted at tliis 
time with one case where the action of the heart has been greatly 
di:jturbed for more than ten years, hy dyspepsia, and yet when 
attention is paid to diet and the state of the bowels, the action of 
the heart becomes perfectly regular. Disease of the liver, how- 
ever, is much more apt to seriously endanger the heart than 
mere dyspepsia. In proportion, therefore, as the hepatic affection 
predominates over the gastric, so will be the risk of sympathetic 
disorder of the heart changing into disease of its structure. Iti 
all dyspeptic cases, therefore, the practitioner should bear this in 
mind, and be guided in his prognosis accordingly. But he should 
also not fail to examine the heart by means of- auscultation, 
which ivill afford him the most certain means of diagnosis 
between functional and structural disease of this organ, 

* In B very (kw instances, I have seen most of those symptoms which 
a|)pertain to real angina .pectoris, produced by disordered function of tlie 
stomach, and give way to a radical change of regimen and diet. But in 
general it Is in the form of palpitation, and inlermissionB of the ventricular 
action, that the sympathetic disoider of the heaiC shews itself, and is then not 
very diatresaiog, unless the patient's mind he alarmed by tbe irregularity of 
the pulse. In most cases of disordered digestion there is an irritability of the 
heart, which causes it to be excited into quick action by very trifling agita- 
tloni of mind or eiertiona of body. 
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Of the syn^mthetic affection of the lai^ ending occasionally 
in phtbiais^ I have abeady spdcen. I think Dr. P^uis has been 
thrown (M his gnaid in treating what is called '' dyspeptic 
PBTHisis" as a creature of the imagination. ' Nothing is more 
common than a cough fnxn irritation of the stomach — and it is 
surely unsafe to arer, that long-continued disorder of function 
can never end in disorganization. But, however this may be^ it 
is no longer a matter of doubt that chronic inflammation and 
other oi^anic disease of the liver does .very frequently aflkct the 
contiguous lung, which becomes hepatized^ and, if there be any 
tubercular disposition in the respiratory apparatus, phthisis is 
sooner or later developed. This is more particularly the cai^ 
on the return of an invalid from a hot to a cold cUmate with he- 
.patitis. But on this subject I need not add to what I have for- 
merly adduced. 

Of the sympathies between the digestive apparatus and variooi 
other parts of the body, as the kidneys, bladder, urethra^ redxuOp 
organs of sense, skin, &c. it would be di£BcuIt to give a descn|i- 
tion. The urinary secretion b particularly under the influence 
of biliary and gastric disorder, and, I believe, nine- tenths of tho3e 
who are affected with gravel and calculous complaints would get 
cured (unless the stone was of some size) by a particular regimen, 
which will be presentiy described. The sympathies established 
between the cutaneous nerves and those of the digestive organs 
are very numerous, and tend to puzzle the practitioner exceed- 
ingly. The shoulders, the back, the limbs, the face, are all very 
subject to painful and indescribable sensations fix>m irritaUon in 
the primffi vise, and the nervous connexions do not aSbrd satis- 
fiactory explanation of these phenomena, since the sympathetic 
association is generally strongest where the nervous communi- 
cations are least numerous* Whenever these ^inaccountable 
feelings are complained of, they should lead us to suspect chy- 
lopoietic irritation — and this irritation will often be found to 
exist, and to be the cause of the phenomena, when there are 
very few of the common symptoms of indigestion or of derange- 
ment of tiie biliary secretion present. This brings us to the 
second division of this curious subject. 
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of diet, but owing to other and unknown/ capses, , This la^t is 
very often true, in part. The previous habits may only hav^ 
produced a predisposition to indigestion ; and, then, when any 
other cause is applied, especially of a moral nature, the explo- 
sion takes place. The fact appears to me that, in civilized life, 
the host of moral and physical causes, of disease that are always 
in operation keep the powers of the digestive organs below the 
standard of health ; while the quantity and quality of our usuq} 
food and drink are .calculated to impair these same organs, evep 
if they were in a state of the most. perfect integrity of fungtion^ 
If this position be true, and { believe it to be so, jt is easy to 
see the reason why so many labour under indigestion, even in 
its obvious or open. forms. Among the leading physical caos^s 
of indigestion, then, I place our. daily food and drink. 1 hay0 
shewn that neither the one nor the other aught, to produce any 
sensation iif the stomachy if t»ken in the proper quantity, and 
of the proper quality*. But, whenever our drink induces sen^ 
sible excitement in the system, or our food is followed by ao 
inaptitude for mental ov corporeal exertion^ we have transgressed 
the rules of health, and are laying the foundation for disease. 
When food produces any sensation of discon^qrt in the stomacl^ 
as^ense of distention, &c. attended or not with some degree of 
depression of spirits or irritability of temper, indigestion, (or 
rather morbid sensibility,) has actually commenced — and the 
height to which it may be carried, if the irritation of food and 
drink be continued, I need not now describe. . - 

As, of all th^ physical causes of indigestion, our diet is the 
chief-r-80 over this cause we fortunately have. the greatest con- 
trol. But sensuality and. conviviality are perpetually seducing 
us from the pat^ of temperance, and seldom permit us to think 
of preservinghealth till we have lost it. It is quite needless to 
describe the kinds, a^id the quantities of food and drink that arO 
injurious. I have shewn the rule by which, eaph individual is 
to judge of this matter: — any discom/orl of body, my. irrita" 
bility or giespondency of mind, succeeding food and drinkj at 
the disltince of an hour ^ a day, or even two or three days, may 
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these atmospheric changes have comparatireljr little effect; but 
in cities and large towns, where the whole constitution is effe- 
minated — ^where^tbe external surface of the body is not habitu- 
ated to the vicissitudes of the skies — where moral causes are 
constantly operating injuriously on the digestive organs— and 
where air, imbued with millions of miasmata, exhaled from every 
thing in the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, is breathed, 
swallowed, and kept in contact with the skin, the efiects are 
conspicuous, in the sallow complexions — puny or capricious ap- 
petites — and imperfect digestion of the inhabitants. 

This state of the appetite and digestion, resulting from seden- 
tary habits, impure air, late hours, and mental perturbations, 
leads to an aggravation of the evil, by the recourse which is had 
to high-seasoned dishes and stimulating drink, indulged in, nH>re 
or less, by all classes of society. The nerves of the stomach arc 
daily irritated by what is ingested — while the nerves of the 
bowels are irritated by what is undigested. To these causes may 
be added the vitiated seci*etions themselves, not only of the sto- 
mach, but of the liver, pancreas, and all the innumerable glands 
that stud the surface of the alimentary' canal. These circum- 
stances produce all the phenomena of indigestion detailed in the 
preceding section, not only as regards the disorder in the organs 
of digestion themselves, but as respects the innumerable affec- 
tions of distant parts, from sympathy with the stomachy and 
other internal viscara. 

The qualities and quantities of: food and drink, which produce 
or keep up irritation and morbid sensibility in the digestive or- 
gans, are but little suspected of mischief, because they are in 
general use, and because many individuals are daily seen to take 
fttr greater liberties with the luxuries of the table, without any 
very apparent bad effects resulting. The evil day, however, 
arrives at last, and it is found that the same food and drink 
which had been so long taken with impunity, now begin to be 
followed by uncomfortable sensations, and, at length, with ac- 
tual disorder in the digestive apparatus. Still this is ^considered 
im an accidental occurrence^ not connected with previous habits 
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of diet, but owing to other and unknown cauBee. Tliia last v ' 
very often true, in part. The previous hubita may only havp 
produced a predie position to indigestion ; and, then, when any i 
other caiitie is applied, especially of a moral nature, the explo* | 
won takes place. The fact appears to me that, in civili/.ed life, | 
the host of moral and physical causes of disease that arc ahrayv ' 
in operation keep the powers of the digestive organs below the 
Btandard of health ; while the quantity and quality of our usucd • 
food and drink are calculated to impair these same organs, even 
if they were in a state of the most perfect integrity of fuuctioib 
If tliis position be true, and 1 believe it to be so, it is easy to ' 
Bee the reason why ao many labour under indigestion, even 
its obvious or open forms. Among the leading physical causes . 
of iiidige^tiou, then, I place our daily food and drink. I hav$ ' 
shewn that neither the one nor the other ought, to produce any i 
aensatloii iiTthe stomach, if taken in the proper quantity, and < 
of the proper quality. But, whenever our drink induces sen- , 
sible excitement in the system, or our food la followed by av I 
inaptitude for mental or corporeal exertion, we have transgressed 
the rules of health, and are laying the foundation for diaeasew , 
When food produces any sensation of discomfort in the stomact^ 
as'aense of dlatcntioii, &c. attended or not' with some degree of 
depression of spirits or irritability of temper, indigestion, (or 
rather morbid sensibility,) baa actually commenced — and the 
height to which it may be carried, if the irritation of food and 
dr^nk be continued, I need not now describe. 

As, of all the physical causes of indigestion, our diet is the 
chief — BO over this cause we fortunately have the greatest con- 
trol. But aensuality and conviviality are perpetually seducing 
us from the paths of temperance, and seldom permit ua to think 
of preserving health till we have lost it. It is quite needless to 
describe the kinds and the quantities of food and drink that are 
injurious. 1 have shewn the rule by which each individual is 
to judge of this mutter: — any discom/urt of body, any irritu- 
bility or tlespimtlenry of mind, nuccecding fuod and drink, at 
(he ilislaiice of an lumr, a day, or even Iwii or three days, muii 
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he regarded (other evident crmsea being absent) as a presump- 
tive proof that the qtiantitif hat been too much, or the quality 
injtiTious. 

It b, however, far more frequently by the quantity of our food 
that the etoinach is irritated and its nerves rendered morbidly 
sensible, than by the qualihf. In respect to this last, the vege- 
table world (however lauded by hermits and philoBophere) la 
infinitely more prolific of irritation, nnd its consequence, morbid 
sensibility, than the animal kingdom. Farinaceous food, how- 
ever, as gruel, for example, is an exception. Perhaps, of all 
species of food, this is the least irritating, and where a high 
degree of morbid gensibility prevails, it is often the only thing 
that can be borne. Tender animal food is next, in point of un- 
Irritating qualities, with the advantage of being more nutritiooB 
and less bulky. We sec wliole nations, as the Hindoos and 
Scotch, live and thrive on food almost exclusively farinaceous ; 
while others, as in some parts of South America, live well upon 
animal food, and that almost alone. 

In respect to drink, water is the only fluid which does not 
fioHsess irritating, or, at least, stimulating qualities — anil iA 
proportion as we rise on the scale of potation, from table ben 
to ardent spirits, in the same ratio we educate the stomach and 
bowels for that state of morbid sensibility, which, in civilized 
life, will sooner or later snpervene. 

The physical causes, then, of morbid sensibility of the nerves 
of the digestive organs are — atmospheric impressions on the 
external surface of the body — cutaneous disorders and their 
sudden retropulsion — disordered functions and diseased struc- 
tures in other parts of the body, as in the brain, liver, &c. aettn^ 
through the medium of sympathy on the organs of digestion^ 
food and drink in too large a quantify, or of too stimulating or 
indigestible a quality — acrid substances, as drastic purgatives^ 
&c. taken into the stomach, or generated in the alimentary ap- 
paratus. Under these heads all, or almost :dl, the physical 
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If it be asked how food, which is the natural etimuluB of the 
nerves of the stomach aiid bowels, should rentier them morbidly 
sensible? I might answer, by asking another queBtiou — how 
docs light, which is the natural stimulus of the optic nerve, 
render it mordidly sensible, if too brilliant and too long applied ? 
The parallel, I think, is perfectly just. 

The same reasoning ia applicable to drink. If for water we 
substitute beer, wine, or spirits, we stimulate the nerves of the 
stomach, though some stomachs will bear this stimulation for 
many years, in succession, with little apparent injury. But not 
so in civilized life. By this stimulus the nerves are excited, and, 
in due time, irritated, so as to set up an habitual state of morbid 
sensibility. The doctrine of Brown, indeed, teaches us that this 
L-onstant stimulation will ultimately wear out tlie excitability of 
the nerves, and render them ie.is sensible than at first, to the 
same stimuli. It may be so ; but I much doubt whether, in the 
last sad years of the confirmed drunkard, the morbid sensibility 
of the stomach and bowels is not still his unhappy lot. His ap- 
petite and powers of digestion are nearly extinguished, 1 grant ; 
but the stomach t^ecomcs more irritEtble, in proportion as intern- . 
perance has been long- continued ; till, at length, the presence of 
food cannot be borne, without pain or sickness, and a very small 
quantity of that burning potation which he used to swallow so 
freely, now makes him quickly inebriated. These are facts 
which we see every day, and they strongly support the position 
1 have laid down. 
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There is but one path along which these causes can travel 
from the organ of thought to the organs of digestion ; but the 
number of airy sprites, and the velocity with which they glide 
along the silvery pneumo- gastric conductors, baffle all calcula- 
tion ! The intellectual operations of man, in a state of high 
civilization, aa compared with man in a stale of nature, arc as 
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much more numerous as the mechanical arts of Europe out- 
number the simple contrivances of Otaheite. In such propor- 
tion^ also^ bis susceptibility to moral impressions is augmented 
to an incalculable extent; and these impression^ though first 
received by the sensorium, are all reflected on the of^^ans of di- 
gestion^ with more or less force^ according to the state of predis^ 
position in these organs. In this country, where man's idatiom 
with the world around him are multiplied beycmd all example is 
any other country, in consequence of the intensity of interest 
attached to politics, religion, commerce, literature, and tbe arts 
— ^where the temporal concerns of an immense proportion of the 
population are in a state of perpetual vacillation; where spiritQil 
aifairs excite great anxiety in the minds of many ; and, wiieie 
spieculative risks are daily run by all classes, from the diapoten 
of empires in Leadenhall Street, down to the potatocs-mordisiii 
of Cov^nt Garden, it is really astonishing to observe the ddete* 
nous influence of these mental perturbations on the fawilkm d 
the digestive organs. The operation of phjfsical causes^ inms- 
rous as these are, dwindles into complete insignificance, when 
compared with that of anxiety' or tribulation of mind. These 
causes very often escape the investigation of the physician, ankn 
he is very much on his guard* The patient is pro^gal of desr 
cription, as far as regards his corporefd feelings-^-and he is often 
verj' candid as to the physical causes which may be enquired 
after by the practitioner ; b\it he seldom reveals (for obrioiis 
reasons) the real origin of the evil, when it is of a moral nature^ 
unless it be dexterously drawn from him by artful cross-ques- 
tioning. The disorder of the digestive apparatus, however, in- 
duced through mental emotions, is very generally of a diflTerent 
cast from that resulting from physical causes, such as intempe- 
rance, &c. but the slightest physical causes, in addition, exas- 
perate the complaint exceedingly. ^ 

It is hardly worth while to attempt any physiok^cal expla- 
nation of the mode in which the mental discomfort efiects the 
corporeal disorder. The fact has not'esc<iped the notice of even 
the most heedless observer, and is pointedly alluded .to by poets 
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as well as physicians. A single look, and a very few words from 
the tyrant monarch, gave the ambitious Wolsey a fit of iudigea- 
tiaii, which terminated the Cardinal's life ! The function of di- 
gestion, as, indeed, every function, is bo completely under the 
nervous influence, that there can be no doubt of the channel 
through which the mischief is produced. Mental anxiety not 
only arrests or disturbs the digestive process in the Btomacli, by 
interrupting or weakening the nervous influence on which it 
depends, and thereby leaving the materials of food open to the 
chemical laws that would act on them out of the body ; but, in 
a remarkable manner, vitiates or impairs the biliary secredon, 
liiereby adding a new and powerful source of irritation to the 
delicate nerves of the duodenum anJ small intestines. The con- 
sequence is, that the whole line of the alimentary canal, from 
the cardiac orifice to the valve of tlie colon, is kept in a state of 
irritutioii, from the time the food is taken in, till its retiiains pass 
into the great intestine. This is distinctly felt by the individual, 
who has no case, either in mind or body, till the process of di- 
gestion, such as it is, and of chylification is over, when he feels 
comparative comfort. The mind and body then seem relieved 
from a burthen, and a most significant remark is often made by 
people in this condition, that, " if they vould live without food 
tha/ would be well." Whenever this observation is made, we 
may rest assured that there is a morbid sensibility established in 
the nerves of the alimentary canal — and it is two to one that this 
has been induced by mental anxiety, or, in other words, by mo- 
ral causes. But, in a great proportion of cases, the effects of this 
morbid sensibility of the stomach and bowels are not distinctly 
recognized by the individual by pain or uneasiness in Ihe parts 
themselves, nor by any very morbid state of the evacuations, 
but in the re-action of the gastric and intestinal irritation on the 
mental faculties. They notice, therefore, the exasperation of 
these mental miseries, at certain times, but 'do not suspect the 
food and drink as the cause of these exasperations. Hence arises 
a whole class of maladies, which, as being unattended by any 
evident disorder of the body, are attributed to the imagination, 
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thetse atmospheric changes have comparatively little effect ; but 
in cities and large towns, where the whole constitution is effe- 
minated — where ^thie external surface of the body is not habitu- 
ated to the vicissitudes of the 'skies — where moral causes are 
constantly operating injuriously on the digestive organs'— and 
where air, imbued with millions of miasmata, exhaled from every 
tiling in the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, is breathed, 
swallowed, and kept in contact with the skin, the effects are 
conspicuous, in the sallow complexions — puny or capricious ap- 
petites — and imperfect digestion of the inhabitants. 

This state of the appetite and digestion, resulting from seden- 
tary habits, impure air, late hours, and mental perturbations, 
leads to an a^ravation of the evil, by the recourse vf^iich is had 
to high-seasoned dishes and stimulating drink, indulged in, m<ire 
or less, by all classes of society. The nerves of the stomach arc 
daily, irritated by what is ingested — while the nerves of the 
bowels are irritated by what is undigested. To these causes may 
be added the vitiated secretions themselves, not only of the sto- 
mach, but of the liver, pancreas, and all the innumerable glands 
that stud the surface of the alimentary canal. These drcnm- 
stances produce all the phenomena of indigestion detailed in the 
preceding section, not only as regards the disorder in the organs 
of digestion themselves, but as iMpects the innumerable affec- 
tions of distant parts, from sympathy with the stomach, and 
other internal viscera. 

The qualities and quantitiJes of: food and drink, which produce 
or keep up iiriiation and morbid sensibility in the digestive or- 
g;ans, are but little suspected of mischief, because they are in 
general use, and because many individuals are daily seen to take 
far greater liberties with the luxuries of the tablie, without any 
very apparent bad effects resulting. The evil day, however, 
arrives at last, and it is found that the same food and drink 
ttrhich had been so long taken with impunity, now begin to be 
followed by uncomfortable sensations, and, at length, with ac- 
tual disorder in the digestive apparatus. Still this is t;onsidered 
ks an accidental occurrence, not connected with previous habits 
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of diet, but owing to ulhcr and iinkiiowu cauBCs. Tliia last tf 
very often true, in part. The previous habits may only havp j 
produced a predisposition to indigestion ; and, then, when a 
other cause is applied, especially of a moral nature, the explo- I 
sion takes place. The fact appears to me that, in civili/ed lif% | 
the host of moral and physical causes of disease that are always ' 
in operation keep the powers of the digestive organs below the 
standard of health ; while the quantity and quality of our usual < 
food and drink are calculated to impair these same organs, even i 
if they were in a state of the most perfect integrity of functioib ( 
If this position be true, and I believe it to be so, it is easy to I 
see the reason why so many labour under indigestion, even ipj 
its obvious or open forms. Among the leading physical causey 1 
of indigestion, then, 1 place our daily food and drink. 1 hav$ 
shewn that neither the one nor the other ought to produce any 
sensation iiTthe stomach, if taken in the proper quantity, an^ i 
of the proper quality. But, whenever our drink induces sei^ I 
sible excitement in the system, or our food is followed by a 
inaptitude for mental or corporeal exertion, we have transgressed . , 
the rules of health, and are laying the foundation for diseasei 
When food produces any sensation of discomfort in the stomacl^ -i 
as' sense of distention, &c. attended or not' with some degree of J 
depression of spirits or irritability of temper, indigestion, (of 1 
rather morbid sensibility,) has actually commenced — and tht ; 
height to which it may be carried, if the irritation of food and ' 
dr^nk he continued, I need not now describe, , 

As, of all the pliysicai causes of indigestion, our diet is the 
chief— so over this cause we fortunately have the greatest conr 
trol. But sensuality and conviviality are perpetually seducing 
us from the paths of temperance, and selduui permit us to think 
of preserving health till we have lost it. It is quite needless to 
describe the kinds and the quantities of food and drink that ar0 
injurious. I have shewn the rule by which each individual iff 
to judge of this matter: — any dtscom/urt of body, any irrita^ \ 
bility or despondency of mind, succeeding food and drink, at 
Ihe disUtnce of an hour, a iliiy, or even two or three days, may 
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thetse atmospheric changes have comparatively little effect; but 
in cities and large towns, where the whole constitution is effe- 
minated — where ^the external surface of the body is not habitu- 
ated to the vicissitudes of the 'skies — where moral causes are 
constantly operating injuriously on the digestive orgaus*-and 
where air^ imbued with millions of miasmata, exhaled from every 
tiling in the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, is breathed, 
swallowed, and kept in contact with the skui, the effects are 
conspicuous, in the sallow complexions — puny or capricious ap- 
petites — and imperfect digestion of the inhabitants. 

This state of the appetite and digestion, resulting from seden- 
tary habits, impure air, late hours, and mental perturbations, 
leads to an a^ravation of the evil, by the recourse vf^iich is had 
to high-seasoned dishes and stimulating drink, indulged in, nnne 
or less, by all classes of society. The nerves of the stomach are 
daily irritated by what is ingested — while the nervcis of the 
bowels are irritated by what is undigested. To these causes may 
be added the vitiated seci*etions themselves, not only of the sto- 
mach, but of the liver, pancreas, and all the innumerable glands 
that stud the surface of the alimentary canal. These circum- 
stances produce all the phenomena of indigestion detailed in the 
preceding section, not only as regards the disorder in the organs 
of digestion themselves, but as iMpects the innumerable aiSFec- 
tions of distant parts, from sympathy with the stomach, and 
other internal viscera. 

The qualities and quantities of. food and drink, which produce 
or keep up iiritation and morbid sensibility in the digestive or- 
g;ans, are but little suspected of mischief, because they are in 
general use, and because many individuals are daily seen to take 
far greater liberties with the luxuries of the table, without any 
very apparent bad effects resulting. The evil day, however, 
arrives at last, and it is found that the same food and drink 
ttrhich had been so long taken with impunity, now b^in to be 
followed by uncomfortable sensations, and, at length, witii ac- 
tual disorder in the digestive apparatus. Still this is t^nsidered 
^ an accidental occurrence, not connected with previooi halnts 
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of diet, but owing to otiier and unknown causes. This last is 
very often true, in part. The previous hiibits may only Imve 
produced a predisposition to indigestion ; and, then, when anjr 
other cause is applied, especially of a moral nature, the explo- 
sion takes place. The fact appears to nie that, in civilized life, 
the host of morul and physical causes of disease that are always 
in operation keep the powers of the digestive organs below tlie 
standard of health ; while the quantity and quality of our usual ■ 
food and drink are calculated to impair these same organs, even 
if they were in a state of the most perfect integrity of function. 
If this position be true, and I believe it to be so, it is easy to 
sec the reason why so many labour under indigestion, even in 
its obvious or open forms. Among the leading physical caueCB 
of indigestion, then, I place our daily food and drink. 1 have 
shewn that neither the one nor the other aught to produce any 
sensation iiTthe stomach, if taken in the proper quantity, and 
of the proper quality. But, whenever our drink induces sen- 
sible excitement in the system, or our food is followed by an 
inaptitude for mental or corporeal exertion, we have transgressed 
the rules of health, and are laying the foundation for disease. 
When food produces any sensation of discomfort in the stomach, 
as' sense of distention, &c. attended or not with some degree of 
depression of spirits or irritability of temper, indigestion, (or 
rather morbid sensibility,) has actually commenced — and th« 
height to which it may be carried, if tiie irritation of food and 
dr^nk be continued, 1 need not now describe. 

As, of all the p/ii/sical causes of indigestion, our diet is the 
chief — so over this cause we fortunately have the greatest con- 
trol. But sensuality and conviviality are perpetually seducing 
us from the paths of temperance, and seldom permit us to think 
of preserving health till we have lost it. It is quite needless to 
describe the kinds and the quantities of food and drink that are 
injurious, i have shewn the rule by which each individual is 
to judge of this matter: — miy discom/urt of body^ imy irrita- 
bility or dlespondency of mind, succeeding food and drink, at 
the distance of an hunr, u diiy, or even twii vr three days, may 
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be regarded (other evident causes being absent) as a presump- 
tive proof that the quantity has heat too viuch, or the gualily 
injurious. 

It IK, however, far more frequently by the quantity of our food 
that the stomach is irritated and its nerves rendered morbidly 
sensible, than by the quality. In respect to this last, the vege- 
table world (however lauded by hermits and philosophers) is 
infinitely more prolific of irritation, and its consequence, morbid 
Bensibility, than the animal kingdom. Farinaceous food, how- 
■ever, as gruel, for example, is an exception. Perhaps, of atl 
species of food, this ig the least irritating, and where a high 
degree of morbid Bensibllity prevails, it is often the only thing 
that can be borne. Tender animal food is next, in point of un- 
irritating qualities, with the advantage of being more nutritious 
and less bulky. We see whole nations, as the Hindoos and 
Scotch, live and thrive on food almost exclusively farinaceous; 
while others, as In some parts of South America, live well updl 
animal food, and that almost alone. 

In respect to drink, water is the only fluid which doCB not 
possess irritating, or, at least, stimulating qualities — anil in 
proportion as we rise on the scale of potation, from table beer 
to ardent spirits, in the same ratio we educate the stomach and 
bowels for that state of morbid sensibility, which, in civilized 
life, will sooner or later supervene, 

■ The physical causes, then, of morbid sensibility of the nerves 
of the digestive- organs are — atmospheric impressions on the 
eiitemal surface of the body — cutaneous disorders and their 
sudden retropulsion — disordered functions and diseased struc- 
tures in other parts of the body, aa in the brain, liver, &c. acting 
throiigh the medium of sympathy on the organs of digestion — ■ 
food and drink in too large n quantity, or of too stimulating or 
indigestible a quality — acrid substances, as drastic purgatives, 
&c. taken into the stomach, or generated in the alimentary ap- 
paratus. Under these heads all, or almost all, the pht/mcal 
causes may be ranged. They are very numerous, and act through 
two principal I'hanntfls — sympathy and direct application, 
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If il be asked how food, which is the natural Btitnulus of the 
nerves of the stomach ajid bowels, should render tliein morbidly 
sensible ? I might answer, by asking another qucatioii — how 
does light, which is the natural Htimulus of the optic nerve, 
render it mordidly sensible, if too brilliant and too long applied? 
The parallel, I think, ia perfectly just. 

The same reasoning is applicnble to drink. If for water we 
substitute beer, wine, or spirits, we stimulate the nerves of the 
stomach, though some stomachs will bear this stimulutiDn for 
many years, in succession, with little apparent injury. But not 
so in cirilized life. By this stimulus the nerves are excited, and, 
in due time, irritated, so as to set up an habitual state of morbid 
sensibility. The doctrine of Broiyn, indeed, teaches us that this 
constant stimulation will ultimately wear out the excitability of 
the nerves, and render them less seTtaible than at first, to the 
same stimuli. It may be so ; but I much doubt whether, in the 
last sad years of the confirmed drunkard, the morbid sensibility 
of the stomacli and bowels is not stQI his unhappy lot. His ap- 
petite and powers of digestion are nearly extinguished, I grant ; 
but the stomach becomes more irritable, ip proportion as intem- 
perance has been long- continued ; till, at length, the presence of 
food cannot be borne, without pain or sickness, and a very small 
quantity of that burning potation which he used to swallow so 
freely, now makes him quickly inebriated. These are facts 
which we sec every day, and they strongly support the position 
J have laid down. 



MORAL CAUSES. 

There is but one path along which these causes can travel 
from the organ of thought to the organs of digestion ; but the 
number of airy sprites, and the velocity with which they glide 
along the silvery pneumo- gastric conductors, baffle all calcula- 
tion \ The intellectual operations of man, in a state of high 
civilizutiuii, as compared with niiin in a stale of nature, lire ai 
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between cause and effect — and if so, how can we have a better 
test for the nature of the complaint^ or a firmer basis for the 
treatment ? Even if the original causes be purely of a mond . 
nature — as, for instance, severe losses in business, — still the 
inental despondency is aggravated by the morbid sensibility of 
the stomach — and this morbid sensibility is mitigated or exas- 
perated by the quality and quantity of our food and drink. The 
physician cannot cure the moxdl cause that preys upon the mind, 
and through that medium injures the body ; but he can^ iu a ' 
great measure, prevent the re-action of the body on the nund, 
by which re-aetion the moral affliction is rendered infinitely more 
difficult to bear. Thus a man loses by speculation a certmn sum 
of money, which makes a considerable impression on his mind, 
and depresses his spirits. After a while he finds that tims; 
instead of healing the wound which misfortune had inflicted, had 
increased it — and that what he could look upon with some degree 
of fortitude, in the beginning, is now become such a source of 
despondency that it haunts him by day and by night, and is te, 
ever uppermost in his thoughts, and even his dreams. - He finds, 
moreover, tliat some days he can view the misfortune with coa<« 
rage, and spurn the idea of giving way under it ; while, on other 
days, it presents itself in the most frightful colours, and he seems 
completely deprived of all fortitude to resist its overwhelming 
influence. This is a true copy, of which I have seen many origi- 
nals, during the late commercial distresses, and ruinous specu* 
lations. What does it teach us ? Why, that the moral affliction 
was borne with comparative ease till the digestive organs were 
impaired through the agency of the mind, when re-action took 
pjace, and impaired, in turn, the mental energies. But how are 
we to account for the fact that, one day the individual will evince 
fortitude^ and the next despair ; all the attendant circumstances 
of the moral evil remaining precisely as they were ? It can foe 
clearly accounted for by the occasional irritation of food or drink 
exasperating the morbid sensibility of the stomach, and thereby 
re-acting on the mind. This temporary irritation over, the mind 
again recovers a degree of its former serenity, till the cause i^ 
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re-npplicd. I was led to this solution of the enigma some years 
ago, by observing that a very aged hypochondriac was every 
ijecuud day affected with such an exasperutjon of his melancholy 
forebodings, that he did nothing but walk about his room 
wringing his hands, and assuring his servants that the hand of 
dealh was upon him, and that he could not possibly survive 
more than a few hours. Under these gloomy impressions he 
would refuse food and drink, and, in fact, give Mniself up for 
lost. The succeeding aun, however, would find him quite an 
iiltered man. The cloud had broken away — hope was re-kindled 
— and the appetite for food and drink was indulged ad libitum. 
Next morning, all would again be despair, and nothing hut death 
could be thought of. So he went on, as regular as light and 
darkness. But if, on the good day, he cotdd he kept on a very 
small portion of food, and the bottle unopened, the next would 
be good also. This, however, could seldom be done; fcr as 
soon as he felt a respite from his miseries, procured by one day'e 
abstinence, he returned to his usual indulgences and again irri- 
tated his stomach and bowels, and through them reproduced the 
blue devils in the mind. Another curious phenomenon was ob- 
served in tliis case, and, indeed^ have seen tlie same in many 
others : — namely, tiiat any purgative medicine, which operated 
at all briskly, brought on an exasperation of the mental depres- 
sion. He was always better when the bowels were constipated 
— clearly shewing tliat whatever irritated the nerves of the ali- 
mentary canal, whetlier as food or as physick, increased the 
mental malady. Indeed, the abuse of irritating purgatives ts one 
of the common physical causes of this morbid sensibility, and 
should he carefully avoided in the treatment of the disease. 

J have known many instances where individuals, having this 
morbid sensibility of the gastro- intestinal nerves, experienced, 
after eating certain articles of difficult digestion, such a stale of 
irritability of temper, that they were conscious of the danger 
they ran, by the slightest collision or contradiction from even the 
nearest relations, and, therefore, avoided society till the fit went 
off. ~ One gentleman in this state always caused his servants to 
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tie his two fauMh together, lest in the paroi^ygm of irritatioii 
(widiout any ostensible caitse) be should cat his throat or other- 
wise commit suicide. There was ^reat di£Bcuby in keeping this 
geDtleoi^n from mne in excess. Taitar-emetic wap, tiieceSore, 
put hito it xmknown to him, and produced yoipitin^ every time 
he took it. He jMrcserered for a day or two^ and then took sodi 
a disgust to bis usual beverage that he cojuU not bear ihe si^ 
of it. This also effectually checked his appetite for food — ^and, 
for a time, there was almost a total cessation of the irritabilily of 
t&oofieT andparoacysms of agitation, iill he got back to excesses 
of the tsMe. 

In fine, it is impossible to jennrauerate Idie thousand ways in 
which different people are affected in their tempera and dismo- 
sitions from this morbid sen^bilityidi nerves — >and, that withoot 
any material feeling of discomibrt in die very parts where the 
morbid sensibility exists. They cannot, therefore, pcdnt out tk 
causes of their wr.etched feeliag, nor.can their medical attendant 
^ften detect it. Their complaints ace considered imaginary, and 
.pass nnpitied— tand the unhappy victkntof a real physical naalady, 
which preys on his vitals, jfs> thtis jet down as a hypochoodnac, 
and 60 bantered and ^ridiculed by his friends, that the world is 
to him a purgatory, from which he has little regret in pacting ! 



TREATMENT. 

The pains which I have taken to investigate the cauaea and 
the nature of the class of diseases which has passed under review 
will greatly abridge what I have to say as. to the treatntent. 
The real and elffiicient remedies are very few in number, an^ in 
this respect, they form a striking contrast with the innumerable 
forms and phenomcfna of the disease for which they are pre- 
scribed. Speaking generally, I verily believe there is more harm 
than good done by the farrago of medicines which are ithrown 
into the stomach of a dyspeptic patient, at a time, too, when 
that organ will -scarcely digest the lightest food. 
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I think I have proved that, whether there be ostensible diaor- 
der of the digestive function, or only the manifestation of morbid 
sympathies at a distance, or both at the same time, there is a 
morbid sensibility oi the gastric and intestinal nerves ; and, 
hence, the first and most important indication is to lessen 
that sensibility, by withdrawing the causes of irritation, and 
applying such remedies as have the effect of diminishing irrita- 
bility. If the sources of irritation could be compietely withdrawn, 
Nature would generally effect a cure, without the assistance of 
medicine. But as these are sometimes of a moral, as well as a 
physical nature, we have but little power over the former, and 
are, therefore, only able to mitigate the symptoms. As it is oh 
the regulation of diet that our chief hopes of cure must rest, and 
as the system which I must insist on is rather rigid, I have en- 
deavoured to shew the reason why this apparently severe disci- 
pline is absolutely necessary in order to stimulate the practitioner 
to fearlessly prescribe, and the patient to implicitly adopt it; 

There is a great error committed every day, in flying to 
medicine at once, when the functions of the stomach and liver 
are disordered — the secretions unnatural — and the food imper- 
fectly digested. Instead of exhibiting purgatives day after day 
to carry off diseased secretions, we should lessen and simplify 
the food, in order to prevent the formation of these bad secretions. 
Ipi doing this we have great prejudices to overcome. The pa- 
tient feels himself getting weaker and thizmer — and he looks to 
nourishing food and tonics for a cure. But he will generally be 
disappointed in the end by this plan. From four ounces of gruel 
every six hours, he will, under many states of indigestion, derive 
more nutriment and strength than from half a pound of animal 
food and a pint of wine. Whenever he feels any additional un- 
easiness or discomfort In mind or in body, after eating, he has 
erred in the quantity or quality of his food, however restricted 
the one, or select the other. If the food and drink irritate the 
nerves of the stomach, it must be reduced and simplified, down 
even to the gruel diet above alluded to. I have known dyspep- 
tic patients gain flesh and strength on half a pint of good gruel 
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thrice in the 24 hours — and gradually bring the stomachy step 
by step, up to the point of digesting plain animal food and bis- 
cuit. On six ounces of animal food^ a biscuit, and a glass of 
water. I have known invalids dine for months in succession, aqd 
attain, on this regimen, a d^ee of strength and a serenity of 
mind beyond their most sanguine hopes. In all or any of the 
various forms of dyspepsia which have been described, then, the 
diet is the first thing to be regulated. But it is quite preposte- 
.rous to prescribe a certain quantity, or even quality of food and 
drink, till the power of the digestive organs is ascert^ned. I 
have repeatedly pointed out the criteria by which the patient, as 
well as the practitioner^ may easily determine this important 
point. I care not if the dyspeptic invalid begins with a pound 
of beef-steaks, and a bottle of Port wine for his dinner.. If he 
feel as comfortable at the end of two, four, six, eight, or 12 hours 
after this repast, as he did between breakfast and dinner of the 
preceding day, he had better continue his regimen, and throiv 
physic to the dogs. But if, a few hours after his dinner, he feel 
a sense of distention in the stomach and bowels, or any of those 
symptoms of indigestion which have been pointed out — if he 
feel a languor of body, o^ a cloudiness of the mind — if he have a 
restless night — if he experience a depression of spirits^ or irrita- 
bility of temper next morning, his repast has been too much, or 
- improper in kind, and he must reduce and simplify till he come 
to that quantity and quality of food and drink for dinner, which 
which will produce little or no alteration in his feelings, whether 
of exhilaration imm^iately after dinner, or of discomfort some 
hours after this meal. This is the criterion by which the patient 
must judge for himself. The scale of diet must be lowered and 
simplified down to water gruel, if necessary ; otherwise a cure 
can never be expected. Speaking generally, the dyspeptic in- 
valid may commence the ti*ial with frpm four to eight ounces of 
plain and tender animal food, with stale bread, and few or no 
vegetables, at two o'clock, or as near that hour as possible, 
drinking, after the meal, a table-spoonful of brandy to two or 
three wine-glassfuls of water. If, after this, he feels lights and 
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rather inclined to exercise or amua«niertt than to take a nap on 
the sofa, he has hit the point — and to that ByBtem he sbonld ri- 
gidly adhere. If he feel oppressed in body, or discomfited in 
mind, he must reduce the quantity gradually — if he feel a sense 
of emptiness, or faintness, he must increase the quantity of his 
food — but ttiis will very seldom be necessary. If the weak brandy 
and water will not be taken, sherry and water, (a wine-glassful 
to the luinbler) may be allowed ; hut it is not so salutary as the 
former. Every thing that is taken beyond this, at dinner, is at 
the patient's own peril — and if he prefer wretched health of 
body and mind to the momentary gratification of sensual indul- 
gence at table, let not the physician give his sanction to such 
self-destruction. I have distinctly said that the invalid may 
eat and drink as much as he pleases — provided he experience 
no increase of hia morbid fellings from food and drinli, within 
the 24 succeeding hours. If he do feel an increase of these, the 
necessity of the restriction wlucb I propose is self-evident, and 
80 far from being the imposition of a penance, it is, in reality, 
the removal of one. Let it be remembered that I am speaking 
of the dyspeptic stomach, and not of that which is in the enjoy- 
ment of all its healthy powers and of all its natural sensibilities. 
Bnt the invalid may ask — " oan I not have my ailments removed 
without abridging ray appetites?" No! And the practitioner,' 
who undertakes the treatment under such conditions, betrays 
cither a want of principle or a want of judgment. 

Weil, then, tlie patient adopts such a simple and abstemious- 
plan of diet that he feels no augmentation of his sufferings after 
food ; but still he is far from well. He escapes those periodical 
aggravations of his complaint, but the medium ratio remains as' 
before. There must be time for all things. Effects do not 
always cease when their causes are removed. It may have 
taken a long application of noxious agents to produce the morbid' 
sensibility of the nerves, and it will require some time to rein-' 
state them in their natural tone of feeling. Besides, the causes 
that originally produced the disorder may have been of a moral' 
nature, and may still continue to operate. In this case we can. 
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pviiy prevent tb^ aggravation by improper diet, and mitigate the 
fp^mptoms by proper remedies. The rest must be left to time^ 
and to moral means. 

Although there is m^ch peculiarity of disposition, in regard 
tp diet, observable in different individuals,. and therefore some 
}^tude to be allowed on this account ; yet experience has shewn 
that, however the prqper quantity of food may differ in different 
constitutions, there is one broad rule as to quality, which is 
seldom. inapplicable to one in a hundred dyspeptics. 

The least irritating, and the mofst easily digested alinient is 
pnqueslionably faripaceous food, at the head of which we may 
place gopd gr^t gruel. I have known many wha could digest 
only this, without unpleasant sensations in the stomach or other 
part of the body. When such is the case, the nerves of tiie 
l^tomacl^ are in a ^igh degree of morbid sensibility, and great 
paution should be taken not to irritate them by attempts al 
faore nutritious food* No person is in danger of starv^^ion who 
can take a pint<— nay, only half a pint of good gruel in .the 21 
hours. Arrow-root, sago, tapioca, ricf, sa^lep, litre all in the 
same cl^; but. few of them will bear repetition so well as 
grueL A little sugar, and a tea-spoonful of brandy in each cup 
of the gruel uiay be pernutted; but the brandy may be safely 
^^p^ns^d w^tl^ in general. 

When the nery^s have been kept free from, irrit^on for a 
certain time by this mild regimen — ^when the tongue cleaDS-* 
^e sleep becomes more refreshing-r-and the intellectual feelings 
and fimctiomi[ more tranquil ^ bee(-tea may be mixed with the 
^ru^ — ^theo half an ounce or.im ounce of chicken ventured on, 
^nd gfaduaUy increased. Whenever any uneasy sensations^ <^ 
mind or body> occur, within the 24 hours after this trial of 
animal a^ment, it should be decreased; or, if that wiU not do, 
wholly omitted, and the foiinaceous; food resumed. If 90 bad 
effect^. follow> tl^e quantity oi chicken may be progressively in- 
creased tq six pr eight ounces, with stale bread— but not too 
vfXMch of that. No particle of any other vegetable matter should, 
yet be ventured on. While the farinaceousk regimen is necessary. 
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no drink fifaould be taken, unless thirst be urgent, when barley 
water or toast and water in small quantity may be allowed. 
When the chicken can be borne, the drink should vary in quan- 
tity-, according to the feelings of thirat, and the number of ounces 
of the animal diet which can be tolerated. Thus, if the patient 
cannot take more than an ounce of animal aliment, a wine- 
glassful of water, with a tea-spoonfnl of brandy in it, is as 
much as should be taken after the repast, unless thirst should 
urge, when some toast and water without brandy may be taken. 
If eight ounces of chicken can be home with impunity, a tumbler 
of water, \rith a table- spoon fill of brandy, is a fair allowance. 

From poultry, the dyspeptic should cautiously ascend to mut- 
ton or game — dressed in the simplest manner, and still with 
stale bread or biscuit. I would strongly advise that the quantify 
should never exceed half a pound in weight, even when that 
can be borne without a single unpleasant sensation succeeding. 
It is quite enough, and generally too much. The invalid will 
acquire a degree of strength and firmness, not fulness, of muscle 
on this quantity, which will, in time, surprise his friends, aa 
well as himself. When arrived at the power of digesting six 
or eight ounces of mutton, he may vary the kind of animal 
matter considerably. Lamb, hare, tender beef, tripe — nay, 
venison may be taken, provided the golden rule be observed of 
always keeping to that quantity which produces no languor 
after eating — no unpleasant sensation of mind or body during 
digestion.* I cannot urge this rule too strenuously on dyspep- 

• It may seem strange that I have not included fish in the list of edihle 
matters for the dyspeptic. But, in truth, it is a very precarious, if not dan- 
gerons apeciea of food, in weak stomachs. Salmon is extremely improper, 
and evea the white fish is very apt to turn rancid and greatly irritate thti 
gastric and intestinal nervca. I would adviae the invalid to abjure fish. With-: 
out butter or other sauces it is insipid — and with these additions it is poison. 
I have Itnomi very serious attacks of indigestion, in its febrile form, produced 
by turbot and even cod. Shell-fish, as crab, lobster, and oysters, are, in 
general, much less injurious, and can be home without detriment by the dys- 
peptic stomach, when the iivitahility of- lis nerves has been a good deal suli- ' 
dued by a proper course of diet and medicine previously. 
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tics ! Their happiness-^perhaps their welfare— and the happi- 
ness and weliare of many who are connected with them, depend 
on its strict observance. 

It is needless to dwell on the endless catalogne of inmr^qfer 
dishes. All are improper for the dyspeptic, or at least dangerous^ 
that are not included in the above. Even a mealy potatoe will 
often irritate the nerves of the stomach (without any percep- 
tible sensation there) and pass undigested, after producing a 
great deal of wretched feeling in distant parts of the body. 
The same may be said of every kind of fruit and v^etable. 
There is such a tendency to form acidity in the weak and irri- 
table stomach — vegetable matters are so prone to acidify — and 
^ acid is so peculiarly offensive to the morbidly sensible nerven 
of the primes vise, that the dyspeptic invalid cannot be too mucfa; 
on his guard against fruit and vegetables of every descriptioi), 
however innocent they may seem to be, as ccwnected with dis- 
agreeable feelings in the stomach itself. As for cheese, pickles, 
nuts, otnions, and a variety of provocatives, they are rank poisoa 
in dyspepsia, and as such should be religiously avoided. 

In respect to drink, my firm conviction ia that water is the 
best ; and till the habit of water^-drinldng can-be acquired, the 
dilute mixture of brandy and water is the next best beverage^ 
Still I have no objection to a glass or two of sherry, under the 
guidance of the criteria which 1 have so. often laid down. The. 
sooner, however, that every species of stimulatuig drink can be 
laid aside, the better. A cup of coffee after dinner is far prefer- 
s^ble to wine. Malt liquors are quite out of the question. 
. The other meals are of some consequence to b^ s^ttended tp by 
the dyspeptic invalid. In the morning, if the nervous irritabilitjF' 
i3 not in the highest degree, (necessitating the use of gruel) 
coffee or Bohea tea, with well toasted bread, cold, and very little 
butter — or what is better, a little cold meat, may be taken — and 
nothing more till dinner, if at two o'clock. Where tyrant custom, 
compels to dine late, a slice of cold meat and b^iscuit should be: 
taken at one o'clock. The tea should be the same as the break- 
f(i^t, but without xaniuial food : — -And a cup of gruel is the best 
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Slipper. Where fiirinaceous food can be rclislied for breakfast, 
it is ecrtaiiily better than tea ; and the milk or cream should be 
sparingly used. 

By adherence to the foregoing plan, varying the quantity 
according to the feelings Bubsequently experienced, the surest 
foundation is laid, -not only for health, but for happiness. Upon 
a regimen of this kind, the body will be brought to the greatest 
degree of permanent muscular strength, of which the individual 
constitution is susceptible — and the intellectual powers will be 
raised in proportion. Equanimity of mind will be attained, if 
attainable at nil ; and where moral causes of irritation or affliction 
camiot be avoided, they will be greatly neutralized. Under such 
& system of diet, the corporeal frame will be rendered more capa- 
ble of undergoing fatigue — and the mind more able to resist mis- 
fortune, than by the richest dished and most luxurious wines.* 

The rigid system which I have proposed is not the creature of 
speculation, engendered in the closet. It is that which many, 
to my knowledge, have adopted witli the most perfect success — ' 
it is that by wliicli I have conquered the most intense degree of 
dyspepsia in my own person. Those who have courage and per- 
severance to reap the fruits of such a system^ will hardly be in- 
duced to change it, however strongly they may be tempted by the 
luxuries of the table, and the seductions of convivial society. It 
would be well for those in the enjoynientof present health, if they 
employed it as a preservative of that invaluable blessing ! But 
this I do not expect, I am addressing tliosc who have tasted the 
hitter cup of sickness — and especially those who have experienced 
the horrors of dyspepsia. The latter alone can appreciate the 
luxury of immunity from the terrible feelings of mind and body 
engendered by that worst of humaiL afHictions. 



• Captain Hoad stales that, when he commenced his ti'nvels in South ' 

America, he was qnite undble Co undergo the necessary exertion, till he 
adopted the plan of living on plain aalmal food and water only. He could 
then , in a shott time, tire out horses in hia pedeitriau marches. j 

U J 
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When a man lias escaped the miseriea of dyspeptic feeliiigd, 
and brought the sensibilities of his stomach to a natural state^ 
by great attention to diet^ be should be careful how he deviates 
from tbe rigid regimen by which he was restored to health. 
Nothing is so liable to relapse as dyspepsia — and indulgence in 
variety of dishes^ or vegetables and fruit, will be almost certain 
of making the individual pay dear for the experiment. But it is 
of still more importance to keep to a low quantity of food. The 
least over-exertion of the stomach in mastering ia larger pro- 
portion thjEtn it can easily digest, will be i^ure to re-kindle the 
morbid sympathies of the body, and the wretched feelings of the 
mind. 



MEDICINAL TREATMENT. 

The foregoing rules of diet will apply to almost all cases uii 
stages of dyspepsia, whether consisting in morbid sensibiBty of 
the gastric nerves, without apparent disorder of function ; or ac- 
companied by the various symptoms of indigestion and biliary de- 
rangement. This dietetic regulation is the basis of the treatment. 
Without it, no effectual cure can be accomplished — and by it 
alone, nine cases in ten of common indigestion, in its earlier 
stages, might be removed. But much auxiliary assistance may 
be derived from a judicious application of medicine. 

After adjusting the subject of diet, our attention should next 
be directed to the state of the secretions. The mode of ascertain- 
ing their habitiial condition is too often erroneous. Thus, a brisk 
purgative is given, and then the secretions are examined. But 
the same medicine, if given to a person in health, would very 
frequently evacuate matters that would be considered morbid. 
Besides, the action of purgatives will often rouse the liver and 
other glands to pour forth secretions very different in quantity as 
well as quality from what are habitually secreted. The secretions 
cannot, in fact, be ascertained by one or two inspections. They 
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should be examined when medicine has been talicn, and wlien no 
luedicioe has been taken. They should also be examined after 
the operation of diflerent kinds of medicine. Mercurial ape- 
rients will bring down bile tliat ia habituitlly defective. — Rhnbarb 
■will tinge the Bccretions yellow that were previously pule — mag- 
nesia will render the motions pale that were formerly dark-co* 
loured — salts will expel watery motions — aloes, solid evacuations. 
From this it will be seen, how necessary it is to think a little 
before a plan of medicine is determined upon. 

When there is unequivocal disorder of function in the liver 
and digestive organs, as ascertained by the symptoms formerly 
described, it will generally be found that the secretions arc un- 
healthy. The change of diet will, in itself, greatly correct this 
morbid condition of the secretions — but, in the mean time, they 
inuat be daily removed from the alimentary canal, in order to 
take away one source of irritation. 

Ill doing this, there is nmch caution necessary. Infinite mis- 
chief, as 1 have stated before, is daily occasioned by the indis- 
criminate employment of purgative medicine, in dyspeptic com- 
plaints. Bad secretions may be thus removed, but their repro- 
duction will never be thus prevented. It ia by withdrawing the 
sources of irritation, and gradually improving the functions of 
the liver, the stomach, and the intestinal canal, that the form- 
ation of morbid secretions can be arrested. Purgation, therefore, 
should be nirely employed. It may he proper, just at the begin- 
ning, to clear the aliment^y canal of all its lurkuig contents; 
but, after this, i do maintain that the m^n object is to produce 
but one evacuation daily, and that of a solid, rather than a liquid 
consistence. If practitioners knew the misery that is often pro- 
duced by an irritating cathartic medicine in dyspeptic and hypo- 
chondriacal complaints, in this country, they would^ be more 
sparing than they are of their calomel at night and black draught 
in the morning. 

£xpcrience has shewn, that there are some medicines which 
produce little irritation in the stomach and upper bowels, and 
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act principally on the colon and rectum, aa^ for instance, aloes 
and sulphur. Jalap, calom^ salts, senna, antimony, and many 
other purgatives, produce a good deal of disorder in the stomach 
and along the whole course of the alimentary canal, causing a 
copious secretioi^ from the glands and secreting surfaces of these 
parts, as well as of the liver. Thej^ are very useful, upon occa- 
sions, to remove all offending matters, but should not be often 
employed. A combination of several different kinds of aperient 
medicine, that will act mildly, but gradually, along the whole 
line of the digestive apparatus, is far preferable to any one me- 
dicinal substance. ^Simplicity of prescription is very generally, 
on this point, accompanied by inefficiency of the effect designed 
In dyspeptic cases, and espeidally where there is morbid sensi- 
bility, in any considerable degree, in the stomach and bowels, it 
is of great consequence to join hyosdamus, or some gentle ano- 
dyne, with the aperient. When the morbid sensibility is not in 
great degree, the anodyne may be left out. The following for- 
mulffi may be found pretty generally applicable as habitual ape- 
rients. 

(No. 1.) 
9>- Bxt. Aloes .... 988. 

— — Jalapii, (resinos) . gr. yj. 

— ^ Col. compos. . . gr. X. 

Pil. Hydrarg. . , . gr. vj. 

Ipecac Pulv. • . . gr. j. 

01. Cassiae . . . . gt iij. 
M. ft. Pil. X. Capiat j. ij. vel iij. hora somni/ 

These pills should be taken according to the effects they pro- 
duce. If one be sufficient to procure one easy evacuation the 
succeeding morning, well and good. If not, two, three, or any 
^number may be taken, so as to effect the purpose desired. If 
miich irritation prevail, from three to five grains of extract of 
hyosciamus should be taken at night with the pills. 

Of the two following forms, the first (No. 2) is a brisk purga- 
tive, that liiay sometimes be necessary, where considerable tor- 
por of the lower bowels prevails. 
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(No. 2.) 

Jt. Extracti Colocynth.comp. 9], 

Jftlapii . . . gT. Tj. 

Pulv. Scommon. compos. , gr. x. 

Sub, Hydrargyri . . . gr. x. 

Antimon. Tart. . . . gr.j. 

Sapon, V'enet gr. v. 

Ol. CasBJe gt, iv. 

^^L _ M. ft. Pil, XV. quarum capiat j. ij. vel iij. hora somni. 

^^VBut as the etomach and bowels of some tlyepeptics are ex- 
' ' Immely tender, it is necessary to have a milder form of aperient 
tbnii any of the above, 

(No, 3.) 

1$=. Exl. Rhei . 3j. 
f Aloes . gr. v. 

Id . Pil. Hydrarg-. gr. v. 

I 01. Casaiffi . gt. iij. 

|., M. ft. Pil. s. Capiat i. vel. ij. produsi. 

Ttaxe will be many cases where the irritability of the stomach 
and bowels wilt not bear more than a few grains of rhubarb and 
magnesia, without producing much distress. Where acidity 
prevails much, with disposition to p^n and flatulence in the sto- 
mach, the following will be found a useful form of medicine. 

(No. 4.) 

k^t. Magnes. Carbonat. . Ssa. 
, —Sulphatis . 3uj, 
Spir. Ammon. Aromat. ^. 
Tinct. Rhei . . . , Jsa. 
HyoBciam. . . 'Sbb. 
Aquffi Menth. SativK . Jiv. 
Misce ft. MiKtura, cujus irapiat coch. i. mag. bis terve in die. 
But, in fact, there is great difQculty in adjusting the aperient 
to the state of the case, so as to fulfil the essential indication— 
that of moving the bowels once daily, and always with as little 
irritation as possible. Whenever thin or watery motions are 
produced, more harm than good will be done, 
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In proportion as the biliary Becretion is deranged, the propor- 
tion of the mercurial must be increased ;* but where there is no 
appearance of the liver being in fjEuilt, the less mercurial the bet- 
ter, especially where the nerves of the stomach exhibit symp- 
toms of much senribility. In such cases, the following form of 
exhibiting the taraxacum (dandelion) will be found very advan- 
tageous. 

(No. -5.) 

9>. Itifosi Taraxaci . $iv. 

Extracti Taraxad, ^. 

Carb. Sod» . . Xas. • 

Tart. Potass® . . 5uj« 

Tinct. Rhei . . 5iy- 

■ - Hyosciam. nixx. 

Misce, fiat Mistura, capiat tertiam partem ter die. 

Before taking leave 6f the subject oi aperients, I may add, that 
the use of injections, as auxiliariei^, should not be neglected. 
In high grades of gastric and intestinal irritability, it is bardly 
possible to give, any aperient by the mouth — even castor oil- 
without producing disagreeable effects; and here the empby-* 



* It may, 19 some cases, be prudent to touch the mouUi with mercury; but 
then the disease is hepatitis rather than dyspepsia. When this course is 
necessary, the patient should be apprised of the circumstance, and warned 
to keep himself confined to the house, till the medicine is no longer required. 
Where dyspepsia attends the hepatitis, as is. almost always the case, the blue 
pill is preferable, in this country, to calomel, and should be gradually, but 
steadily i^roduced till the mouth becomes sore, or the evacuations yellow and 
feculent. When this takes place, the symptoms of hepatitis generally vanish. 
It is in such cases, that the nitro-muriatic acid bath, applied to the feet, legs, 
and arms, is often of very considerable benefit. This remedy, like most 
others, was overrated on its first introduction, aild has, consequently, fallen 
almost entirely into disuse—Minmeritedly so. Its application is attended wjth 
too much trouble for patients and practitioners in general; and this is one 
cause of the infrequency of its employment. It is not so well calculated for 
the morbid sensibility of the stomach and bowels, of which I have been treat- 
ing, as for a torpid state of the liver, a paucity of bile, and a constipated state 
of the bowels. * 
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nient of injections is of gre.it advantage. The rigid eystem of 
diet is our sheet anchor, till the morbid sensibility of the nerves 
is Icsseoed or removed, iind then aperients may be used with 
greater safety and greater latitude* 

But are we possessed of no means of reducing this morbid 
sensibility of the nerves, in addition to the plan of unirritating 
diet ? We certainly can greatly assist the dietetic regimen by 
other means. The effect of counter- irritation is often very 
conspicuously beneficial. A small plaster of tartar emetic and 
Burgundy pitch applied to the pit of the stomach is one of the 
most powerful counter-irritants we possess, and is far superior 
to blisters. A scruple of the tartrate of antimony to each drachm 
of the Burgundy pitch, will, in two or three days, produce a 
copious crop of pustules, that will continue to discharge for a 
week afterwards, and afford much relief. I have no objection 
to a few leeches being previously applied to the part, especially 
if much tenderness is complained of on pressure : — for although 
irritation and inflammation are two very different conditions, and 
require different treatment, yet the former sometimoa leads to 
the latter, and we occasionally see the two combined. On this 
account the application of a few leeches is a safe predecessor to 
the counter- irritation. 

Where irritation of the whole nerrous system depends, as it 
often does, on irritation of the stomach, it will sometimes be 
necessary to keep up a steady soothing effect on the gastric 



• The white muatard-aecdhas lately attracted confliilerable al 
I have known a great number of dyspeptic invalids take it — some with ad- 
▼antage, ochera without much effect — and, in a very few instancea, it appeared 
to do harm. It certainly ia not calculated for a very iiTitsblc state of the 
gastric and intestinal nerves — since all spicy or hot aromatic substances are 
injurious in such cases. It ia where the howela are very torpid, the appetite 
bad, and the whole system languid and sluggish, that the white mustard-aeed 
promists to be serviceable. If it keep the bowels open, and produce no un- 
pleasant feeling in the stomach, alimentary canal, or nervous system, it may 
be taken with safety. If it do not produce an aperient operation it can do 
Jittlo good, »id may, perchance, do auscbief. 
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nerves^ by anodynes, combined with small doses of blue pill. 
The biliary secretion is sometimes so acrid that the patient is 
sensible of its descent into the duodenum, and experience the 
most indescribably disagreeable sensations at the time — pro- 
ducing a kind of shudder through the whole frame, and a radi- 
ation of morbid feelings from the region of the duodenum in 
every direction. This \ experienced myself and was quite sa- 
tisfied that it proceeded from the contact of the bile with the 
morbidly sensible nerves of the duodenum. In such cases^two 
or three grains of hyosciamus, one gndn of blue pill, and two 
of the compound powder of ipecacuanha, every six hours, wiU 
keep the irritation in check, and help to correct the vitiated 
state of the biliary secretion. With these medicines, a litUe 
rhubarb at night, merely to ensure one action of the bowels 
daily, is all that should be taken — and this only when the 
bowels will not act spontaneously. 

Bearing in mind the intimate sympathy between the external 
surface of the body and the internal surface of the alimentarj 
canal, the tepid bath is an important remedy, m a soother of 
irritability. The forenoon or the evening is the time to be 
selected, and the subsequent feelings of the individual will be 
the best criterion for its repetition. 

I now come to an important class of remedies for the lessening 
of naorbid sensibility of the nervous system — namely, the vege- 
table bitters and tonics. The state of the appetite being a pretty 
fair index of the state of digestion, experience, in all ages, has 
confirmed the benefit to be derived from this class of medicinal 
substances, in dyspepsia, when carefully managed. It is a well 
known truth that debility is the parent of irritability, and it is 
on this principle that tonics can be safely employed. But when 
irritability is great, tonics do more harm than good, and, iu fsu^t, 
increase instead of diminishing the morbid sensibility of the 
stomach and bowels. On this account they cannot be safely 
employed till the irritability is reduced to a certain point by 
mild diet and by soothing medicines, when they may be ap-f 
plied with the most decided and indeed surprising good effects. 
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If they are given before this redaction of morbid senBibility, tbey 
produce great disturbance in the eystein, and I am confident 
they frequently change irritation into inflammation. In this 
caae, as in the case of food, the feeliags of the individual are 
unerring criteria of the salutary or noxious effects of bitters and 
tonics — and these should be scrupulously attended to by tlie 
patient and practitioner. Many hypochondriacs hare been 
3riven into a state of insanity by the stimulation of wine and 
tonics, when the morbid sensibility of the atomach was in a high 
degree. Wine and tonics, like opium, will overpower the sen- 
Bibility of the nerves for a few hours, in these cases, and some 
sleep may follow — but the terrible exasperation of irritability 
whicli succeeds, when the first efTects of stimulation are over, 
have produced many an act of suicide, besides the thousand 
lower grades of mental misery, to which the unfortunate dys- 
peptic and hypochondriacal invalid ia subjected by injudicious 
treatment. The dreadful depression of spirits and despondency 
of mind, resulting from this temporary exhilaration and excite- 
tuent, are so much the more dangerous, as they too often lead to 
a repetition of the baneful causes that produced them. There 
is no point in practice which requires so much caution and skill 
in the practitioner as the exhibition of this class of i-emedies in 
dyspepsia and hypochondriasis. 'Ihe mode of administering 
bitter tonics will be presently described, after premising a few 
observations on a preparation which I have sometimes employed 
n'itb success in irritable states of the mucous membrane lining 
the stomach and bowels. 

I have now to draw the attention of the profession to a medi- 
cine which I believe has never been employed in this class of 
diseases, but which, I apprehend, from what I have already seen, 
will be found a very valuable remedy. It is well known to 
surgeons that the nitrate of silver is one of the most powerful 
allayers of irritability, when applied externally to painful and 
irritable sores. It is also well known that this medicine may be 
given internally to the extent of several grains daily, for month) 
in succession, in cases of epilepsy, and that without ever pro- 
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ducing any bad effect. Indeed^ it is now almost the only remedy 
on which any dependence is placed in the above-mentioned for^ 
midable complaint. My attention was first excited towards its 
effects on the stomach and bowels^ some years ago, while ex- 
hibiting it to a young gentleman employed in a pubUc office of 
this metropolis, who. laboured under epilepsy, and who, at the 
same time, had the usual symptoms of dyspepsia, and great 
irritability of the stomach and bowels. Considering the latter 
complaint as one of minor consequence, I gave the nitrate oi 
silver alone, beginning with half a grain thrice a day, in crumb 
of bread, and gradually increasing it to two grains thrice in th6 
24 hours, beyond which 1 did not carry the dose. After the 
first month, he had no return of the epilepsy ; but the medicine 
was continued till the expiration of three months, when it was 
finally left off. He took no other medicine whatever; and in 
the course of the three months he was completely cured of all 
his dyspeptic symptoms. I was a good deal surprised at this 
event, and was at a loss to account for the result. But setenl 
cases have since occurred, which lead me to think, fir^t^ that 
epilepsy very often depends on morbid sensibility of the gastric 
and intestinal nerves — and, secondly ^ that it is by removing this 
morbid irritability of the alimentary canal, that the nitrate of 
silver sometimes cures epilepsy. Wis know, for instance, that 
convulsions and epilepsy are frequently produced by worms in 
the first passages, although no symptom of sensible irritation or 
pain may exist there at the time — ^the worcQs producing the 
phenomena above-mentioned by their action on the special or 
organic sensibility of the parts, and thence, by sympathy, on the 
brain and spinal system of nerves. The removal of the worms 
cures the convulsions and epilepsy, by removing the cause of 
irritation — and the nitrate of silver very probably acts, in other 
cases, by lessening the sensibility of the nerves, and therebjr 
rendering them unsusceptible of irritation. Oh this principle I 
have administered the nitrate of silver, of late, in cases where 
the morbid sensibility of the gastric and intestinal nerves wais 
produced by other causes than worms, and gave rise to other 
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phenomena thaii epilepsy, and hitherto with marked advantage'. 
In Ode case, that of a lady near Greenwich, the effects of the 
nitrate of silver exceieded my most sangtritie expectations. She 
had beeii, for years, harrassed Tlrith convulsive twitchings, faint- 
ings, and a host of the most strange and anomalous symptoms^ 
ftlinost daily, which rendered her life miserable, and resisted 
erery remedy that could be thought of by several eminent prac- 
titioners. Of the real nature of the disease, or the precise caiis^ 
of it^ I could form no rational conjecture ; but, among the rium^- 
Tous phenomena present in her case; there was evident dbracrige- 
ment of the stomach ahd bowels. To this point several of hei* 
medical attendants had directed their attentipti, tmd all the usual 
means had been employed to correct this part of the complaint, 
but without success. Purgatives almost invariably increased 
her sufferings, and she so dreaded the operation of a cathartic, 
that she sometimes allowed her bowels to be long constipated 
rather than take aperient medicine. Not knowing what else to 
do, 1 gave her the nitrate of silver, at first in doses of half a 
grain twice a day, gradually increasing it to four grains per 
diem, and that continued for the space of three months. At the 
same time I gave her a very small proportion of sulphate of 
quinine, nOt more than one, two, or three grains daily, and tk 
common aperient pill to take when tht^ bowels tvere confined. 
Lion^ before the expiration of the three months, she lost almost 
the whole of her complaints, and I saw her a few weeks agd; 
in the enjoyment of good health. Whethfer the disease may 
return, I cannot tell ; but the change that was wrought by this 
plan, was equally surprising to the patient and td myself. I am 
how exhibiting the same medicine, in combination' with dmall 
doses of qiiihine, to some patients aifected wUh obstinate dys^ 
pepsia^ in thatforni which is more marked by the morbid syiri- 
pathies of distant parts than by apparent disorder in the stOmacK 
and bowels themselves, and I have reason to believe, that the 
effects will be most beneficial. In one case, indeed, that of an' 
elderly clergyman in Sussex, who has, for some; years, laboured 
iinder a humber of anomalous symptoms of a very distressing* 

p 
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nature, especially affecting the bead, the organs of sense, and 
the powers of the mind, but in whom the stomach and bow^ 
exhibited markfi of morbid sensibility, the nitrate of silver and 
sulphate of quinine have been productive of the greatest relief^ 
and I may say that he is on the point of being completely cured** 

I know too well the fallacies of medicine to hold this remedy 
up as a specific for removing morbid irritability of the primss vi» ; 
but I think I may safely recommend it to the noUce of my pro- 
fessional brethren, as an auxiliary in such cases, which it may be 
worth their while to try. It may bje exhibited in the form of a 
pill at night, combined with any bitter or aperient extract. It 
will not interfere with the operation of almost any other medidne 
t?ith which it is administered. Thus, half a grain of nitrate of 
silver, and two, three, or four, of extract of rhubarb, or, if the 
bowels require no assistance, extract of camomile or gentiaiii 
may be given every night at bed-time, and the dose gradually 
increased to two of three grains dmly. No inconvenience can 
possibly result from the administration of the medicine^ U not 
continued beyond three months at a time. But I must remsiV 
on this, as on almost every other medicine, that unless the 
•strictest attention be paid to diet, all medicines will faiL I par- 
ticularly wish to be understood as recommending the nitrate of 
silver only as an auxiliary in a complaint which often bafBes the 
practitioner, and where all auxiliaries are occasionally needful. 
The quinine may generally be given at the same time, not in 
pills, but in solution. 

In respect to bitters, as a class of remedies calculated to lessen 
morbid sensibility, and improve the function of digestion, there 
can be iio doiibt as to their utility, when given at the proper 
period. Of late years, I have found in the sulphate of quinine, 
all the good properties of the other bitters, devoid of their bulk 
and other, naujseating qualities. It is, in fact, the only, bitter 
which we need in general, and must ultimately supersede all 
others. In small doses, as half a grain, thrice a day, dissolved 
in ar tea-spoonful of any bitter tincture, as the compound tincture 
' of gentian, and diluted with a little toast and water, or any other 
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fluid, it has an excellent effect on the Btomacb, soothing its 
iiervcB, cleaning the tongue, improving the appetite, strengthening 
the digestion, and imparting tone and tranquillity to mind and 
body. If given in larger doses, especially at the beginning, it 
stimulates too powerfully, and may do harm. It should, there- 
fare, not be exhibited, till irritation is lessened by the subduction 
of improper food and the administration of proper mcdicinCH, 
and then it should be commenced in small doses, very gradually 
increased, and tts effects on the feelings watched as in respect 
to food. Mani^d in this way, it acts with surprising efficacy, 
and it is not unusual for it to produce such a change in the ap- 
pearance of inralids in a month or two, that the same person is 
hardly known. It should not be given in pills, as it is apt to 
pass undigested in such forms, and thus disappoint the prac- 
titioner. Its effects are wanted on the stomach rather than on 
the boioels, and when medicines are designed to operate on the 
former organ, they should always be given in a liquid, or in a 
very soluble form, which is not the case with pills, unless made 
soft, and used the day they are compounded.* 

It is useless, as indeed it would be endless, to enter into an 
examination of the farrago of bitters, tonics, stomachics, and 
other remedies which have been recommended in the various 
forms and shades of indigestion and hypochondriasis. All the 
indications which they are capable of fulfilling may be fulfiUed 
by the few which I have pointed out — and why need we have 
recourse to subordinate agents, when the principals are * at 
command ? 



• The disease termed chorea is genei'iklly Hdmitted ^ dependent on irri- 
tation of the prims vIee, and hence the practice of Dr. Hamiltoo, which 
(.-onsLited almost entirely in purgation. But piperience has now shewn that' ^ 
tliia plan will not always, perhaps not generallj' succeed. By It, we clear 
away irritKCing matters, it is true ; but the morbid aenaibility remains, and 
our work is only half done. Hence the superior success which has attended 
the practice of foliowing up the piugativi! plan by bitters and tonics. The 
former removes the irrltiinW— the liitter the susceptihimy to the nation uf 
future irtllBiiti. ^ 
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Bat as I have taken great pains to explain the nature ^ this 
class of diseases, and tlie objects whjfh it is desirable to obtain, 
SQ it ^ould be waste of time to dwell on the minor means of 
effecting these objects. They will suggest themselves to every 
medical practitioner^ and none but medical practitioners should 
attempt the treatment of a class of maladies which requires the 
utmost skiU to manage. The dietetic regimen, indeed, may be 
put in fojce by any invalid, under the guidance of the rules I 
Jx^ve laid down ; but let him beware how he; meddles with the 
medical management of his complaint. If thp Indications (o be 
fulfilled demand the minutest attention of the i^fidic^ practi- 
t^oner^ how is it possible that the patient cap judge of such 
djifficult matters ? 

'^he subject of exercise^ though^ strictly spqaking, a physical 
r^edy^ and one of great impqrtance in this class of disorders— 
especially in hypochondriasis, will he gls^iped at presently under 
the head of moral remedies, with which it h usually as^ociAtecl. 

As to the host of symptpmatic affections of difiipfeot paitftoi 
the body, originating in disordered copditions of the digestive 
o^ansj^ it is unnecessary to dwell on theif treatment ipthis 
Pllace. While they are merely sympathetic^ (i^ tfiey generally 
are) they require no other treatment than th^t wbi^h is necessary 
for the removal of the disorder on which they ^ependr^and when 
they become organic affections, and independent of the cause 
which first produced them, their treatment will not differ from that- 
^mploy^d for original or idiopathic affections of the same organs 
or parts. The symptomatic disease of the lungs has been suffi- 
ciently; considered in a former part of this Essay, and I shall 
only ghince at some of the others. 

The palpitation, or irregular action of the heart, which so 
often attends disorder of the stpmach, is the most alarming of 
all. Headi-ach, giddiness, noise in the ears, pains over the eye- 
brows, confusion of thought, loss of memory and other symp- 
toms about the head, are known, even to a proverb, to depend so 
often on the state of the stomach, that their existence seldom 
occasions much anxiety in either patient or practitioner ; but 
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flheii the pulse begins to intermit, »nd the lieart to beat irregu- . 
larly agauist the riba, great danger is usually apprehended by the , 
invalid, and the medical practitiojierj who is not well versed in 
this claEs of complaints, is not unfrequently thrown off his guard, 
and forms a far more melancholy progiiosiis than the case gene- 
rally deserves. In these symptomatic affections of the organ 
of the circulation, however irregular may be the action of the 
heart and the pulse, they are not accompanied by the other 
usual attenJants on organic disease. The breatliing is but little 
(^iaturbed — the countenance has not the look of distress — the 
lips are not blue— there is no ceilcma of the limbs — and the 
irregular action subsides when the stomach and bowels are 
empty, and the mind of the patient tranquil. But, as the surest, 
proof of sympathetic disorder, the examination of the heart by 
auscultation, in the intervals, will shew that there is no enlarge- 
ment, valvular imperfection, or other change of structure present.. 
In such instances, by confining the patient to a rigid diet for % 
day or two, and gently clearing the bowels, it may be proved to 
his own satisfaction that there is no disease, nor even permanent 
disorder of function in the case. It is quite useless to prescribe 
any medicine for such sympathetic affection — " sublatii causa, 
lolUfur effectus." 

The sympathetic disorders about the kidneys, bladder, urethre^ 
and rectum, are far more puzzling, and difficult to ascertain. 
Strictures of the rectum and urethra will be so completely imi- 
tated in disordered states of tlie digestive organs, that both the 
urine and fasces will be expelled with considerable pain and 
difficulty — the former in a small twisted stream — the latter in 
flattened and spiral cylinders of very diminutive calibre — while 
both passages will resolutely resist the introduction of a bougie, 
thereby confirming the inexperienced practitioner in the belief 
of permanent organic stricture. It is very common, in these 
cases, for patients to complain, not only of irritation in making 
water, but of a sense of pain and smarting in the rectum for 
some minutes after each discharge of urine. The bladder, too, 
will often be so irritable, that not more than half a pint of wate^ 
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can be retained. This last will generally deposit a tsediment when 
cold, unless there be much nervous irritabSity of the mind, 
when it will be as pale as distilled .water. When these symptoms 
are present, the prognosis should be suspended till the disorder 
of the digestive organs is removed, or mitigated, as there can be 
no hurry for the treatment of stricture, even if it be actually of 
an organic nature. In nine cases out of ten, these symptoms 
about the two passages will sxihsidef pari passu, with the disorder 
tiiat produced them. In fact, where there is real permanent 
slrictdre of either of the canals, there is seldom half so much 
inconvenience felt, as where the stricture is temporary and 
sympathetic.-^Such cases afford a fine harvest for the un- 
principled Charlatan, who has little difficulty in persuacBog the 
patient that he labours under a disease requiring constant Inecha- 
hical treatment. This very treatment not unfrequently produces 
the very disease which it is pretended to remove, by the offidom 
interference of bougies, without proper attention to the cmtfti- 
tutional disorder on which it depends. In what way, beodea 
through the inscrutable channel of morbid sympathy, these affec- 
tions ofthe kidneys, bladder, rectum, and urethra, are produced 
it is difficult to say— -but it is not improbable that the acrimonioaf 
secretions themselves may contribute much to the setting up of 
these local irritations imitating organic diseases of the parts thus 
jrritated, 

MORAL REMEDIES. 

/ / 

I 

The moral causes of indigestion and hypochondriasis are very 
numerous, but not so the i^emedies. The physician sees and 
deplores the operation of these causes, but he can do little more 

w 

than combat their physical effects, and thus prevent, as much as 
possible, their re-action on the mind, through the medium of 
which they were first directed to certain organs of the body. 
What power can he exert over the thousand sources of me/ital 
anguish resulting froin disappointed ambition*, blighted hopes', ' 
ruined prospects, reverses of fortune, mercantile losses, domestic 
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afflictions, crosses in lave, and all the varied ills to which the 
spirit as well as the flesh is heir ? — None have such opportuni- 
ties of observing the devastations committed on tlie body by the 
workings of the mind, as the medical philosopher. None can 
see the intimate connexion between mind and matter, so clearly 
as he can. If metaphysicians had teen physicians, they woidd 
not have issued into tlie world so many absurd speculations on 
the nature of the mental faculties, which they descant upon as 
independent of the corporeal organs through which they are 
manifested. Be this as it may, we find that men, labouring under 
moral aSlictione, derive but little benefit from the moral lectures 
of the philosopher, or even the divine, on the virtues of patience, 
resignation, and calm submission to the dispensations of Pro- 
vidence and vicissitudes of fortune ! — Timk, it is true, effects a 
mitigation of our sorrows, and the mind, like tke body, becomes 
accustomed to painful impressions, and ceases, at length, to feel 
them with much poignancy. But, as certain conditions of our 
corporeal functions greatly aggravate the mental affliction, so 
other, and opposite conditions of the same functions do more to 
fortify the mind, than all the lectures of the moralist, the philo- 
sopher, or tlie diviue. At all events, the physician can only 
work through physical agency, leaving to others, if auch can be 
found, the pleasing task of curing the wounds of our spiritual 
nature by the balm of friendship and the consolatioits of religion. 



COMBINATION OF MORAL AND PHYSICAL REME- 
DIES, AND ESPECIALLY EXERCISE. 



It is well known that one impression, whether mental or cor- 
poreal, will often supersede, or at least weaken, another. This 
principle is sometimes available in the cure of dyspepsia and 
hypochondriasis, especially when resulting from moral causes. 
If the patient's circumstances will permit him to engage in any 



■suit that can occupy his attention and 
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his body, it 
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Trill prove bne of the most powerful means of counteracting the 
original cause, as well as of removing its effects. Unfortunately 
there are but few, comparatively speaking, whose circumstances 
will permit of the embarkation in any new pursuit. Yet it is in 
the power of a great many to engage in a systematic exercise 
of the body, in some mode or other, if they will only summon 
resolution to make the experiment. The langubr and listless- 
Hess attendant on the disorder are great obstacles to this plan, 
but th(?y should be urged to it by all the eloquence of their mcr 
dical attendants. Some caution, however, is necessary here. 
The debUity and exhaustion which supervene on the most trifling 
exertion deter most people from persevering, and, therefore, the 

* 

corporeal exercise must be commenced on the lowest possible 
scale, and very gradually increased. ' Thus, a person whose se- 
dentary' occupations confine him to the house, might begin by 
going once to the top of the stairs the first day, twice the second 
day> and so on, till he could ruti up and down the same path 
some hundreds of times each day. It is wonderful what maj 
be accomplished in this wsiy by perseverance. I have known 
people, who could not go up a flight of ^eps without palpitation 
and breathlessness, acquire, in one month, the power of running 
up to the top of the house one hundred times in the space of ah 
hour, with scai*cely any acceleration of the pulse or respiration. 
If the exercise can be taken in the open air, it ttdU be still better, 
and the quantum gradi^ally increased, by twenty or thirty steps 
daily. This task, which should be represented as an infallible 
remedy in the -end, must be perfortied at first when the stomach 
is nearly empty; and when an increase of muiBchliar power is 
acquired, it may be performed at any tinae — even immediately 
after dinner. Those who can engage in any of the lighter gytn- 
nastic exercises, now becoming 30 common, should be urged to 
It by every kind of perstiasion, especially in the cool seasons of 
the year. These are means within the reach of almost all — and 
the advantages to be derivedf from such a system are incalculable. 
By this systematic exertion of the body, with very spare diet. 
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most cases of dyspepsia itiigbt be completely cured among the 
middling and lower classes of aocieCy.* 

But there is a, large eUas vvliose morale lias been too far spoiled 
— whose education has been too refined — and whose senses have 
been too much pampered, to benefit by such simple means. 
There must be some incentive to corporeal exertion stronger 
than the foregoing plan presents; and moral excitement must 
be combined with physical agency, if we hope to carry our pro- 
jects into beneficihl operation. That the long catalogue of dys- 
peptic and hypochondriacal complaints Is much more frequently 
the hiheritance of the affluent than of the indigent, there can be 
no doubt; and yet the former class have n remedy in their power 
which is infinitely more efficacious than all the otfier moral and 
physical means put together, but which they rarely take ad- 
vantage of — or, when they do embrace it, they seldom go the 
proper way to work. This is TRAVJiLLiivG. 

Since the Continent has been opeiTlo the English, there has 
been no lack of this species of exercise ; but there are diflfereiit 
kinds of travelling now, as there were diiTerent kinds of travellers 
in the days of Sterne. It is one thing to travel for health, and 
quite another thing to travel for the sake of studying architectural ' 
ruins, viewing pictures, ransacking libraries, or collecting anti- 
quities. It is entirely with tlie first kind of travelling that I 
have to do — namely, tliat mode which conduces most to the 



• It is very doubtTul which h tha more salutary kinil of cxciciae — pcUestrian 
or equeatriuu. 1 am inclined to agree with Dr. Purcy, in giving the prefeicnce 
to the former, as the more natural of the two. But as weakly persona will be 
induced to ride who would not walk, the horee-eicrcise is one of our moat 
vulunble retuedies in dj'spepsy, as well as in many other diseases. If the in- 
dividual, however, could he enticed to commence, and gradually inci'case, the 
active or pedestrian species of exercise, it would certainty be for niorc eiiicH-' 
ctous in the removal of indigestion nud bypochondriaciam tbnn the paaslve, or 
cojnpBratiyely paaaive exercise of riding. There are some complaints, how- 
evei, as of the heart and lunga. where jinssive is safer Ihnn active excn 
on account of the lempomi y excitement of the circulation and respiration 
CHsioned by the latter. 
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restoration of health, leaving every other consideration entirely 
out of the question, with the exception of amusement, which I 
consider as essentially connected with the subject of health. In 
the course of a wandering life, I have had many opportumties of 
studying the effects of travelling on different, diseases; but more 
recently I made one of a party whose sole object was the trial' 
of a plan which I had devised for recruiting the health of three 
invalids, including myself. It may not be wholly uninteresting 
to the medical practitioner or the invalid, if I preface the remarks 
which I have to offer on the effects of travelling, by a, concise 
sketqh of the plan which was pursued in the present instance* 

Six individuals, three in health (domestics) and three valetu- 
dinarians, (one a lady) travelled, in the months of August, Sq>- 
tember, and October, 1823, about 2500 miles, through France 
Switzerland, Germany, and Belgium, for the sole purpose of 
HKAXTH, and such amusement as was cpnsidered mostcompatiide 
with the attainment of that object. 

The experiment was tried, whether a constant change of seeiye 
and air, combined with almost uninterrupted exercise^ active 
and passive, during the day — principally in the open air, might 
not insure a greater stock of health than slow journies and long 
sojourns on the road. The result will be seen presently : — ^But, 
in order to give the reader some idea of what may be done in a 
three months' tour of this kind, I shall enumerate the daily 
journies, omitting the excursions from those places at which we 
halted for the night, or for a few days. Our longest sojourn 
was that of a week, and that only thrice — at Paris, Geneva, and 
Brussels. In a majority of places we only stopped a night and 
part of a day ; or one or two days, according to local interest. 
But I may remark that, as far as I was concerned, more exercise 
was taken during the days of sojourn at each place, than during 
the days occupied in travelling from one point to another. The 
consequence was, that a quarter of a year was spent in one un- 
interrupted system of exercise, change of air, and change of scene, 
together with the mental excitement and amusement produced 
by the perpetual presentation of new objects — naany of tb^na the 
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most inta«8tlng on the face of this glohe. The following were 
the regular journeys, and the points of nightly repose : — I, Sit- 
tingbouro— 2, Dover— 3, Calais — 4, Boulogne— 5, Abbeville— 
6, Houen— 7, Along the banks of the Seine to Mantes— 8, Pa- 
ria, with varioua excursions and perambulations — 9, Fontaiil- 
bleau — 10, Auxerre — 11, Vitteaux— 12, Dijon, with excursions 
— 13, Champagnole, in Uie Jura Mountains — 14, Geneva, witti 
various excurfiions — 15, Salenche — 16, Chamouni, with various 
excursions to the Mere de Glace, Jardin, Buet, &c. — 17, AcroBs 
the Col de Balme to Martigny, with excursions up ttie Vallaia — 
18, By the Valley of Entrement, &c. to the Great St. Bernard, 
with excursions— 19, Back to Martigny— 20, Vivian, on the 
Lake of Geneva, with excursions — 21, Geneva, — 23, Lausanne, 
with excursions — 23, La Sama — 24, Neuf-chatel— 25, Berne, 
with excuraions and perambulations — 26, Thoun — 27, Valley of 
Lauterbrunen, with various circuits — 2S, Grindewalde, with ex- 
cursions to the Glaciers, &c. — 29, Over the Grand Scheidec to 
Meyrengen, with excursions to waterfalls, &c. — 30, By Brienz, 
Lake of Brienz, Interlaken, and Lake of Thoun, with various ex" 
cursions, to the Giesbach and other waterfalls, back to Thoun 
—31, Berne — 32, Zoffengen — 33, Lucerne, with various excur- 
sions — 34, Zoug and Zurich— ^35, Chaufliausen and Falls of the 
Rhine— 36, Neustad, in the Black Forest— 37, By the Valine 
d'Enfer to Offenbnrgh — 38, Carlshrue, with excursions — 3i), 
Heidelbergh — 40, Darmstadd — 41, Frankfort on the Maine, 
with excursions — 42, Mayence, with excursions — 43, Coblenz, 
Bingen, Bonn, &c. — 44, Cologne — 45, Aix La Chapclle, with 
excursions — 46, Liege — 47, Brussels, with a week's excursiona 
—48, Ghent and Courtray—49, Dunkirk— 50, Calais— 51, Do- 
ver — 52, London. 

Thus, there were 52 regular journeys during the tour, and 33 
days spent in excursions and perambulations. And as there never 
was so much exercise or fatigue during the journeys as during 
the days of sojourn and excursions, it follows that the whole of 
this tour might be made with great ease, and the utmost ad- 
vantage to health, in two months. As far as natural scenery is 
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concerned, it would, perhaps, be difficult to select a track, wUich 
could offer such a succession of the most beautiful and sublime 
views, and such a variety of interesting objects, as the line 
which the above route presents. It would be better, however, 
to dedicate three months to the tour, if the time and other cir- 
cuihstances permitted, than to make it in' two months ; though, 
if only two months could be spared, I would recommend the 
same line of travel, where health was the object. Perhaps, it 
would be better, however, to reverse the order of the route, and 
to commence with the Rhine, by which plan the majesty of the 
scenery would be gradually and progressively increasing, till the 
traveller reached the summit of the Great St. Bernard. 

The foregoing circuit was made, as far as the writer is con- 
cerned, entirely in the open air, that is to say, in an open 
carriage — in char-a-bancs — on mules — and on foot. The exer- 
cise was always a combination, or quick succession of the actiVe 
and passive kinds, as advantage was always taken of hills and 
mountains, on the regular journeys, to get down and walk— 
while a great part of each excursion was pedestrian, with the 
char-a-banc or mule at hand, when fatigue was experienced.* 
This plan possesses many advantages for the invalid, over the 
purely active or purely passive modes of travelling. The con- 
stant alternation of the two, secures the benefits of both, without 
the inconvenience of either. As the season for travelling in 
Switzerland, is the hottest of the year, and as, in the valleys, 
the temperature is excessive, so, great danger would be incurred 
by the invalid's attempting pedestrian exercise in the middle of 
the day. But, by travelling passively in the hot valleys, and 
walking whenever the temperature is moderate or the ground 
elevated, he derives all the advantage which exercise of both 
kinds can possibly confer, without any risk to his health. 

The journeys on this tour varied from ^ to 50 or 60 miles in 



' * The writer of this. has little hesitation in aveiTing, that he walked fiill 
half of the whole distance which was traversed in this tour, that is, that in a 
quarter of a year, he walked twelve V thirteen hundrecl miles. 
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the (l;iy, luid was iihvays concluded by suneet — often much before 
that period. 'I'he usual routine of aieals was, some coffee at 
sunrise, and then exercise, either in perumbulutions, excursions, 
or on the first stage of the day's juurney. At noon, a dejeuTi4 
a la fuurc/ietie, and then itimiediately to exercise or to travel ; 
concluding the journey and the eseiciae of the day by dinner at 
the H o'clock table d'hote, where a company, of all nations, 
varjiug from 10 to 50 or GO, were sure to assemble, with appe- - 
tites of tygers rather than of men. By ten, or half-past ten, all 
were in bed, and there was seldom a watting interval, from that 
time till six in the morning, the punctual hour of rising. In this 
circuit we experienced great and sometimes very abrupt vicissi- 
tudes of temperature, as well as other atmospheric changes, but, 
as will be presently seen, without any bad consequences. Before 
I give any exposition of the moral and physical effects of this 
kind of exercise, I may be permitted to premise, that I made it 
one of my principal studies, during the whole course of the tour, 
not only to investigate its physiological effects on my own person 
and those of the party, six in number ; but to make constant 
enquiries among the numerous and often intelligent travellers 
with whom 1 journeyed or sojourned on the road. Many of these 
were invalids — many affected with actual diseases — a consider- 
able proportion had had dyspeptic complaints previously, — and 
all were capable of describing the influence of travelling exer- 
cise on their mental and corporeal functions. What I am going 
to say on this subject, therefore, is the result of direct experience 
and observation, unbiassed by any preconceived opinions derived 
from books or men. I am not without hope that my observations 
will be of some service to the physician as well as to the invalid, 
by putting tbem in possession of facts, which cannot he ascer- 
tained under any other circumstances than those under which 
they were iuvestigated in the present instance. 

1. Moral Effects. If abstraction from the cares and an xicn- 
ties of life, from the perplexities of business, and, in short, from 
the operation of those conflicting passions which harrass the 
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mind and wear the body, be possible under any circumstances, 
it is likely to be on such a journey as this, for which previous 
arrangements are made, and where a constant succession of new 
and interesting objects is presented to the eye and understanding, 
which powerfully arrests the attention and absorbs other feelings, 
leaving little time for reflexions on the past, or gloomy antici- 
pations of the future. To this may be added, the hope of re^ 
turning health, increased, as it generally will be, by the daily 
acquisition of that invaluable blessing, as we proceed. 

One of the first perceptible consequences pf this state of things, 
is a greater degree of serenity or evenness of temper, than was 
previously possessed. There is something in the daily intercourse 
with strangers, on the road, and at the tablbs d'hotk, which 
checks irritability of temper. We are not long enough in each 
other's society to get into argumentation, or those collisions 
pf sentiment which a more familiar acquaintance produces^ and 
too often raises into altercations and even irascibility, where the 
mind and body are previously irritable. These short periods of 
intercourse are the honey-moons of society, wheits only good 
humour and politeness prevail. We change our conrfpany before 
we are intimate enough to contradict each other, and thus excite 
warm blood. Besides, the conversation generally turns on scenes 
and subjects with which we are pleased and interested on the road 
•^while political and religious discussions are studiously avoided 
by all travellers, as if by a tacit but universal compact. One of the 
best remedies, then, for irritability of temper, is a tour of this 
kind. A few hundred pounds would be well expended by many 
pf our rich countrymen, in applying this pleasant remedy to the 
niind, when soured and unpoised by the struggle after wealth, 
rank, or power ! 

I have already portrayed the influence of bad health, and 
^specially of disordered states of the digestive organs, in pro- 
ducing depression of spirits, or mental despondency, far worse 
to bear than corporeal pain. For the removal of this kind of 
jnelandholy, ther^ is no other moral or physical remedy of half 
aomoeh efficacy f^ a tour conducted on the plan wfaic^ I hav^ 
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pointed out. It strikes at once at the root of the evil, (n3 I shall 
presently Khew, when speaking of the pht/skal effecta of travel- 
ling,) by removing the cEiuseB on -which this sombre state of 
mind depends. It is true that, in some cases of confirmed 
hypochondriacisni, no earthly amusement, no change of scene, 
no mental impressions or excitement, no exercise of the body, 
can cheer the gloom that spreads itself over every object pre- 
sented to their eye or their imagination ! With them, change of 
place is only variety of woe — crelmn non animum mutant. Yet, 
from two or three instances which have come within my know- 
ledge, of the most inveterate and incurable hypocbondriacism 
being mitigated by travelling (tliough the mode of eondncting 
the journey was far from good) I have little doubt but tliat many 
cases of this kind, which ultimately end In insanity, or at least 
in monomania, might he greatly aaieliorated, if not completely 
cured, by a system of exercise constructed on the foregoing 
plan, and urged into operation, by powerful persuasion, or even 
by force, if necessary. The change for the better, in such cases, 
is not perceptible at the beginning of the tour ; but when the 
functions uf the body have once begun to feel the salutary in- 
fiueuce of the journey, the mind soon participates, and the gloom 
is gradually, chough slowly dispelled. Where the mental des- 
pondency is clearly dependent on disorder of the digestive organs, 
and has not yet induced any permanent disease of the brain, an " I 
almost certain cure will be found in a journey of this kind, for 
both classes of complaints. It is hardly necessary to observe 
that beneficial ^ffectij, though not, perhaps, to the same extent^ 
will be experienced in other sombre and triste conditions of the 
soul, resulting from morid causes, as sorrow, grief, disappoint- 
ments, crosses in love, &i;. by a tour conducted in such a manner 
as strongly to exercise the body, and cheerfully excite the mind. 
I have already shewn the powerful influence of moral causes 
in deranging the functions of the body through the medium of 
the intellectual functions. The same functions may be made 
tbe medium of a salutary inflnence. lu moat nervous and hypo- 
chondriacal complaints, the attention of the patient is kept sq 
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steadily fixed on his own morbid feelings as to require strong 
and unusual impressions to divert it from that point. The 
monotony of domestic scenes and circumstances is quite inade- 
quate to this object, and arguments not only fail, but absolutely 
increase the malady by exciting irritation in the mind of the 
sufferer, who thinks his counsellors are dther unfeeling or in- 
credulous towards his complaints. In such cases, the majestic 
scenery of Switzerland, or the picturesque and beautiful views 
in Italy or the Rhingau, combined with the novelty, variety, 
and succession of manners and customs of the countries through 
which he passes, abstract the attention of the hypochondriacal 
traveller (if any thing can) from the hourly hiabit of exaggerating 
his own real or imaginary sensations, and thus help to break the 
chain of morbid association by which he is bound to the never- 
ending detail of his own sufferings. This is a paramount object 
in the treatment of these melancholy complaints ; and I am con- 
vinced that a journey of this kind, in which mental excitement 
and bodily exercise were skilfully combined, would not on\j 
render many a miserable life comparatively happy, but prevent 
many a hypochondriac from liftihg his hand against his own 
existence. It would unquestionably preserve many an indi- 
vidual from mental derangement. 

This principle was well understood long before medicine was 
established as a science. At the extremities of Egypt were two 
temples dedicated to Saturn, and to these the melancholies or 
hypochondriacs of ancient days were sent in great numbers. 
There the priests worked on the body as well as the mind by 
the pretended influence of supernatural, and the real- influence 
of medicinal agents. The consequence was, that miracles, or 
at least miraculous cures were daily performed. The Romans 
sent their invalids to Egypt for change of scene, and Hippocrates 
has distinctly recommended those afflicted with chronic diseases, 
to change the air and soil — ^* In morbis longis solum mutare." 
It would be going out of my province to speak of the benefits of 
travelling in any other moral point of view than that which i& 
connected with the restoration of health : — I shall, therefore^ 
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proceefl to a consiilcratioii of the effects of this combination of 
mental and corporeal exercise on our bodily functions. 

II. Pki/sical Effects. The first beneficial inflaence of travel-: 
ling is perceptible in the state of our corporeal feelings. If they 
were previously in a state of morbid iicuteness, as they generally 
are in ill health, they are rendered less sensible. The eye, which 
was before annoyed by a strong light, soon becomes capable of 
bearing it without inconvenience; and so of hearing, and the 
other senses. In short, morbid senBibiUty of the nervous system 
generally is obtunded, or reduced. This is brought About by 
more regular and free exposure to all atmospheric impressiona 
and changes tlian before, and that under a condition of body, 
from exercise, which renders these impressions innocuous. Of 
this we see the most striking examples in those wlio travel 
among the Alps. Delicate females and sensitive Invalids, who, 
at liome, were highly susceptible of every change of temperature 
^nd other states of the atmosphere, will undergo extreme vicis- 
situdes among the mountains, without the amatleat inconveni- 
ence. I will offer an example or two in illustration. Ii> the 
month of August, 1823, the heat was excessive at Geneva and 
all the way among the defiles of the mountains, till we got to 
Chamouni, where we were, all at once, among ice and snow, 
with a fall of 40 or more degrees of the thermometer, experienced 
in the course of a few hours, from mid-day at Salenche to the 
evening ^t the foot of the Glaciers in Chamouni. There were 
upwards of 50 travellers here, many of whom were females and 
invalids ; yet none suffered any inconvenience from this rapid 
transition. This was still more renaarkable in the journey from 
Martigny to tlie Great St. Bernard. On our way up, through 
the deep vallies, we had the thermometer at 92° for three hours. 
I never felt it hotter in the East Indies. At nine o'clock that 
night, while wandering about the Hospice of the St. Bernard, 
the thermometer fell to six degrees below the freezing point, and 
we were all nearly frozen in the cheerless apartments of the 
monastery. There were upwards of 40 travellers there — some 
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of them in very delii^ate health, and yet not a single cold was 
caught, nor any diminution of the usual symptom of a good 
appetite for breakfast next morning. This was like a change 
from Calcutta to Melville Island in one short day ! So much 
for the ability to bear heat and cold by journeying among the 
Alps. Let ns see how hygrometrical and barometrical changes 
are borne. A very large concourse of travellers started at day- 
break from the village of Chamouni to ascend the Montanvert 
and Mere de Glace. The morning was beautiful \ but before 
we got two-thirds up the JVfontanvert, a tremendous' storm of 
wind and rain came on us without a quarter of an hour's notice, 
and we were drenched to the skin in a very few minutes. Some 
of the party certainly turned tail, anc^ one Hypochondriac nearly 
threw me over a precipice, while rushing past me in his pre- 
cipitate retreat to the village. The majority, however, perse- 
vered, and reached the Chalet, dripping wet, with the thermo- 
meter below the freezing point. There was no possibility of 
wanning or drying ourselves here, and therefore many o! us 
proceeded on to the Mere de Glace, and then wandered on the 
ice till oiu: clothes were dried by the natural heat of our bodies. 
The next morning's muster for the passage over the Col de Balme 
shewed no damage from the Montanvert expedition. Even the 
Hypochondriac above-mentioned regained his courage over a 
botUe of Champain in the evening at the comfortable ^^ Union," 
and mounted his mule next morning to cross the Col de Balme. 
This day's journey shewed, in a most striking manner, the ac- 
quisition of strength which travelling confers on the invalid. 
The ascent to the summit of this mountain is extremely fatiguing, 
but the labour is compensated by one of the sublimest views from 
its highest ridge, which the eye of man ever beheld. The descent, 
on the Martigny side, was the hardest day's labojar I ever en- 
dured in my life— yet there were three or four invalids with us, 
whose lives were scarcely worth a year's purchase when they left 
England, and who went through this laborious, and somewhat 
hazardous descent, sliding, tumbling, and rolling over rocks and 
through mud, without the slightest ultimate injury. When we 
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got to the goat'hertb' sheds in the valley below, the heat was 
tropical, and we all threw ourselves on the ground and slept 
soundly for two hours — rising refreshed to pursue our journey. 

Now these and many other facts which I could adduce, offer 
incontcstible proof, how much the morbid susceptibility to 
transitions from heat to cold — from drought to drenchings — ib 
i-educed by travelling. The vicissitudee and exertions which I 
have described would lay up half the effeminate invalids of 
London, and kill, or almost frighten to death, many of those 
who caimot expose themselves lo a breath of cold or damp air^ 
without coughs or rheumatisms, in this country. These facta 
may suggest some important indications to the physician who 
lias charge of patients labouring under, or threatened with, cer- 
tain affections of the chcBt, I am strongly inclined to believe 
that many cases of incipient phthisis might be cured of the dis- 
position to that terrible disease, by timely and cautious removal 
of morbid susceptibility to atmospheric impressions, by means of 
travelling in proper seasons, in proper countries, and in a proper 
manner. A young medical gentleman from Paris, was one of 
the party to the Montanvcrt, over, the Col de Balme, and after- 
wards to the Great St. Bernard. He had strongly marked cha- 
racters of incipient phthisiij, and was travelling for his health. 
His breath was so short in ascending the mountains, and lie 
coughed so violently, that I fully expected he would burst a 
blood-vessel in the lungs by his exertions, 1 had some difficulty 
in persuaduig bim to mount my mule, of which I made no use, 
in getting up the Cot de BalmCj and 1 had much conversation • 
with liim during our peregrinations together. He informed me ' 
that he had had haemoptysis several times iu France ; but that 
he had got much better and stronger since he had travelled in 
Switzerland. He had entirely lost all fcverisbiiess lately, and 
only experienced shortness of breath and cough on going up 
steep ascents. He had never caught cold from the timehe set 
out on his journey, and felt no alarm at exjiosure to atmospheric 
vicissitudes iu his perambulations among the mountains. 1 I'dl 
in with him nearly a moTith after this, in a njore northern direc- 
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iixm, and he was greatly improved in appearaace; Several otSier 
travellers, with whom I had conversations, informed me they 
had entirely lost habitual eodgfas and great sasceptibility to 
cold, while traveUing in Switzerland. These things do not har- 
fnonize with the doctrines of the sehook, but facts are facts, and 
I leave theia to the consideration of my professional brethr«oi. 

The next effect of travelling which I shall notice, is its infia* 
lence on the oigaiis of digestion. This is so decided and obvious, 
4hat I shall not dwell long on the subject. The appetite is not 
/only increased ; but the powers of digestion and assimilation 
fixe greatly augmented. A man may eat and drink things, while 
travellings which would make him quite ill previously. A strcmg 
|»roof of its effects on assimilation is afforded by the universal 
remark that, although much more food ii^ taken 19 while travel* 
ling, much less fsscal remains are discharged, and costiveness 
is a very general symptom among those who make long and 
fiepeated journeys, especially in a carriage or on horseback. The 
motions which were previously of bad colour €md consistence, 
poon become formed or even solid, and of a perfectly headtihy 
appearance. .The constipation, which attends passive or mixed 
lexercise, on these occasions, is hardly ever attended with any 
inconvenience ; and travellers will go two or three days without 
a motioi^, and experience no uncomfortable sensation, although 
tiie same degree of confinement of the bowels, at other times, 
^uld render them ill, or at least very uncomfortable. 

These unequivocally good effects of travelling on the digestive 
qrgans, account satisff^ctorily for the vaiious other beneficial in- 
fluences on the constitution at large. Hence dyspepsia, and 
Iftie thousand wretched sensations and nervous affections thereon 
dependent, vanish before persevering exercise in travelling, and 
liew Ufe is imparted to the whole system, mental and corporeal. 
Ip short, I am quite positive that the most inveterate dyspepsia 
(where no organic disease has taken place) would be completely 
removed, with all its multiform sympathetic torments, by a 
journey of two thousand miles through Switzerland and Ger- 
many, conducted on the principle of combining active with 
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passive exercise in the open air, in such proportions as would A 
suit the individual constitution and the previous habits of life, j 
This, it is true, is the rich mau's remedy. But what is thA 
expenditure of time and money, necessary for its accomplish- 
ment, compared with the inestimable blessing of restored health f 
How many thousand opulent invalids saunter away their time 
and their wealth, at watering places in this country, during th» 
summer and autumn, with little or no improvement of consti- 
tution, when a three months' course of constant exercise in thA 
open air, would cure them of all their maladies ! The fact is— 
the power of this remedy is little known — and the manner in 
which it is applied by many invalids, is not calculated to shew 
its worth. 

The kind of exercise under consideration has a marked influ- 
ence on the absorbent system. It excites this class of vessels ' 
into great activity. The fluids, even from the bowels, are 
rnpidly taken up into the circulation, and thrown off by the 
skin, which is one cause of the constipation to which travcllcrfl 
are subject. This increase of activity in the function of thfi 
skin, exerts a very salutary influence on the functions of various 
internal organs, with which the surface is sympathetically asso^, 
ciated. The secretion of bile is thus greatly improved, and this 
is of no mean consequence in many complaints. To the tropical 
invalid, with torpid liver and torpid skin, this remedy present* 
the highest advantages ; and I hope the present remarks wiH 
induce him not to neglect such an agreeable and useful remedy. 

The efi^ccts of travelling, on the absorbents, point at once to 
the beneflts which may be derived from it, in cases where theri 
is a dropsical tendency. In one gentleman whom I knew on thi^ 
tour, there had been an oedematous state of the lower extremities , 
for many years, but whose legs became as small as ever they 
had been, in the course of one month's travelling. This activity 
of the absorbents causes the fat and fiabby parts of the body to 
be rapidly reduced, while the exercise and the improved digestjori 
increase the force and firmness of the muscular system. Hence 
corpulent people become thinner an the journey, but their mus- 
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mind and wear the body, be possible under any circumstances^ 
it is likely to be on such a journey as this, for which previous 
arrangements are made, and where a constant succession of new 
and interesting objects is presented to the eye and understanding, 
ithich powerfully arreats the attention and absorbs other feelings, 
}eaving little time for reflexions on the past, or gloomy antici- 
pations of the future. To this may be added, the hope of re- 
turning health, increased, as it generally will be, by the daily 
acquisition of that invaluable blessing, as we proceed* 

One of the first perceptible consequences of this state of things, 
is a greater degree of serenity or evenness of temper^ than was 
previously possessed. There is something in the daily intercourse 
with strangers, on the road, and at the tablbs d'hotk, which 
checks irritability of temper. We are not long enough in each 
other's society to get into argumentation, or those collisions 
pf sentiment which a more familiar acquaintance produces. And 
too often raises into altercations and even irascibility, ivhere the 
mind and body are previously irritable. These shcnrt periods ol 
intercourse are the honey-moons of society, wheit5 only good 
humour and politeness prevail. We change our conipany before 
we are intimate enough to contradict each other, and thus excite 
warm blood. Besides, the conversation generally turns on scenes 
and subjects with which we are pleased and interested on the road 
*^while political and religious discussions are studiously avoided 
by all travellers, as if by a tacit but universal compact. One of the 
best remedies, then, for irritability of temper, is a tour of this 
kind. A few hundred pounds would be well expended by many 
of our rich countrymen, in applying this pleasant remedy to the 
mind, when soured and unpoised by the struggle after wealth, 
rank, or power ! 

I have already portrayed the influence of bad health, and 
^specially of disordered states of the digestive organs, in pro- 
ducing depression of spirits^ or mental despondency, far worse 
to bear than corporeal pain. For the removal of this kind of 
pielancholy, there is no other moral or physical remedy of half 
80 much ejDBcacy as a tour conducted on the plan whicji I hav^ 
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pointed out. It strikes at once at the raot of the evil, (as I shall 
presently shew, when speaking of Die physical effects of travel- 
ling,) by remo\-ing the causes on which this sombre state of 
mind depends. It is true that, in some cases of confirmed 
hypoehondriaoisni, no earthly amu9emcnt, no change of scene, 
no mental impressions or excitement, no exercise of the body, 
can cheer the gloom that spreads itself over every object pre- 
sented to their eye or their imagination ! With them, change of 
place is only variety of woe — cajluni non animuni mutant. Yet, 
from two or three instances which have come witbin my know- 
ledge, of the most inveterate and incurable hypochondriacism 
being mitigated by travelling (though the mode of conducting 
the journey was far from good) I have little doubt but that many 
cases of this kind, which ultimately end In insanity, or at least 
in montjmania, might be greatly ameliorated, if not completely 
cured, by a system of exercise constructed on the foregoing 
plan, and urged into operation, by powerful persuasion, or evea 
by force, if necessary. The change for the better, iu such cases, 
is not perceptible at the beginning of the tour ; but when the 
functions of the body have once begun to feel the salutary in- 
fluence of the journey, the mind soon participates, and the gloom 
is gradually, though slowly dispelled. Where the mental dea- 
pondeuey is clearly dependent on disorder of the digestive organs, 
and has not yet induced any permanent disease of the brain, at) ' 
almost certain cure will be found in a journey of this kind, for 
both classes of complaints. It is hardly necessary to observe 
that beneficial effects, though not, perhaps, to the same extent, 
will be experienced in other sombre and tristc conditions of the 
soul, resulting from moral causes, as sorrow, grief, disappoint- 
ments, crosses in luve, &e. by a tour conducted in such a maimer 
as strongly to exercise the body, and cheerfijjy excite the mind. 
I have already shewn the powerful influence of moral causes 
in deranging the functious of the body through the medium of 
the intellectual functions. The Siime functions may be made 
the medium of a salutary influence. In most nervous and hypo- 
chondriacal complaiutB, tbe attention of the patient is kept so 
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steadily fixed on bis own morbid feelings as to require strong 
and unusual impressions to divert it from that point. The 
monotony of domestic scenes and circumstances is quite inade- 
quate to this object, and arguments not only fail, but absolutely 
increase the malady by exciting irritation in the mind of the 
sufferer, who thinks his counsellors are dther unfeeling or in- 
credulous towards his complaints. In such cases^ the majeslic 
scenery of Switzerland, or the picturesque and beautiful views 
in Italy or the Rhingau, combined with the novelty, variety, 
and succession of manners and customs of the countries through 
which he passes, abstract the attention of the hypochondriacal 
traveller (if any thing can) from the hourly habit of exaggerating 
his own real or imaginary sensations, and thus help to break the 
chain of morbid association by which he is bound to the never- 
ending detail of his own sufferings. This is a paramount object 
in the treatment of these melancholy complaints ; and I am con- 
vinced that a journey of this kind, in which mental excitement 
and bodily exercise were skilfully combined, would not only 
render many a miserable life comparatively happy, but prevent 
many a hypochondriac from liftitig his hand against his own 
existence. It would unquestionably preserve many an indi- 
vidual from mental derangement. 

This principle was well understood long before medicine was 
established as a science. At the extremities of Egypt were two 
temples dedicated to Saturn, and to these the melancholies or 
hypochondriacs of ancient days were sent in great numbers. 
There the priests worked on the body as well as the mind by 
the pretended influence of supernatural, and the real- influence 
of medicinal agents. The consequence was, that miracles^ or 
at least miraculous cures were daily performed. The Romans 
sent their invalids to Egypt for change of scene, and Hippocrates 
has distinctly recommended those afflicted with chronic diseases, 
to change the air and soil — ^* In morbis longis solum mutare." 
It would be going out of my province to speak of the benefits of 
travelling in any other moral point of view than that which is 
connected with the restoration of health : — I shall, therefore^ 
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proceed to a conaidcrntion of the effects of this combination of 
mental and corporeal exerciae on oor bodily functions. 

II. Phi/sical Effects. The first "beneficial influence of travel-i 
ling is perceptible in the state of onr corporeal feelings. If they 
were previously in a state of morbid acuteneaa, as they generally 
are in ill health, they are rendered less sensible. The eye, which 
was before annoyed by a strong light, soon becomes capable of 
bearing it without inconvenience ; and so of hearing, and the 
other senses. In short, morbid sensibility of the nervous system 
generally is obtundcd, or reduced. This is brought about by 
more regular and free exposure to all atmospheric impressions 
and changes than before, and that under a condition of body, 
from exercise, which renders these impressions innocuous. Of 
this we see the most striking examples in those who travel 
among the Alps. Delicate females and sensitive invalids, who, 
at home, were highly susceptible of every change of temperature 
find other states of the atmosphere, will undergo extreme vicis- 
situdes among the mountains, without the smallest inconveni- 
ence. I will offer an example or two in illustration. Iij the 
month of August, 1823, the heat was excessive at Geneva and 
all the way among the defiles of the mountains, till we got to 
Chaniouni, where we were, all at once, among ice and snow, 
with a fall of 40 or more degrees of the thermometer, experienced 
in the course of a few hours, from mid-day at Salenche to the 
evening ^t the foot of the Glaciers in Chamnuni. There were 
upwards of 50 travellers here, many of whom were females and 
invalids ; yet none suffered any inconvenience from this rapid 
transition. This was still more remarkable in the journey from 
Martigny to the Great St. Bernard. On our way up, through 
the deep vallies, we had the thermometer at 92° for three hours. 
I never felt it hotter in the East Indies. At nine o'clock that 
night, while wandering about the Hospice of the St. Bernard, 
tiie thermometer fell to six degrees below the freezing point, and 
we were all nearly frozen in the cheerless apartments of the 
monastery. There were upwards of 40 travellers there — some 
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of them in very delii^ate health, and yet not a single cold was 
caught, nor any diminution of the usual symptom of a good 
appetite for breakfast next morning. This was like a change 
from Calcutta to Melville Island in one short day ! So much 
for the ability to bear heat and cold by journeying among the 
Alps. Let ns see how hygrometrical and barometrical changes 
are borne. A very large concourse of travellers started at day- 
break from the village of Chamouni to ascend the Montanvert 
and Mere de Glace. The morning was beautiful \ but before 
we got two-thirds up the JVfontanvert, a tremendous' storm of 
wind and rain came on us without a quarter of an hour's notice, 
and we were drenched to the skin in a very few minutes. Some 
of the party certainly turned tail, anc^ one Hypochondriac nearly 
threw me over a precipice, while rushing past me in his pre- 
cipitate retreat to the village. The majority, however, perse- 
vered, and reached the Chalet, dripping wet, with the thermo- 
meter below the freezing point. There was no possibility of 
wanning or drying ourselves here, and therefore many o! us 
proceeded on to the Mere de Glace, and then wandered on the 
ice till oiu: clothes were dried by the natural heat of our bodies. 
The next morhing's muster for the passage over the Col de Balme 
shewed no damage from the Montanvert expedition. Even the 
Hypochondriac above-mentioned regained his courage over a 
bottle of Champain in the evening at the comfortable *^ Union," 
and mounted his mule next morning to cross the Col de Balme. 
This day's journey shewed, in a most striking manner^ the ac- 
quisition of strength which travelling confers on the invalid. 
The ascent to the summit of this mountain is extremely fatiguing, 
but the labour is compensated by one of the fiublimest views from 
its highest ridge, which the eye of man ever beheld. The descent, 
on the Martigny side, was the hardest day's labojur I ever en- 
dured in my life— yet there were three or four invalids with us, 
whose lives were scarcely worth a year's purchase when they left 
England, and who went through this laborious, and somewhat 
hazardous descent, sliding, tumbling, and rolling over rocks and 
through mud, without the slightest ultimate injury. When we 
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got to the goat-herda' siiede in the valley betow, tlie heat was 
tropiciil, and we all tlirew ourselves on the ground and slept 
soundly for two hours — rising refreshed to pursue our journey. 

Now these and many other facta which I could adduce, offer 
incoiitestible proof, how much the morbid susceptibility to 
transitions from heat to cold — from drought to drenchinga — is 
reduced by travelling. The vicissitudes and exertions which I 
have described would lay up half the effeminate invalids of 
London, and kill, or almost frighten to death, many of those 
who cannot expose themselves to a breath of cold or damp air, 
without coughs or rheumatisms, in this country. These facts 
may suggest some important indications to the physician who 
Las charge of patients labouring under, or threatened with, cer- 
tain affections of the chest. I am strongly inclined to believe 
that many cases of incipient phthisis might be cured of the dis- 
position to that terrible disease, by timely and cautious removal 
of morbid susceptibility to atmospheric impresaions, by means of 
travelling in proper seasons, in proper countries, and in a proper 
manner. A young medical gentleman from Paris, was one of 
the party to the Montanvert, over, the Col de Balme, and after- 
wards to the Great St. Bernard. He had strongly marked cha- 
racters of incipient phthisis, and was travelling for his health, 
flia breath was so short in ascending the mountains, and he 
coughed BO violently, that I fully expected he would burst a 
blood-vessel in the lungs by his exertions. I had some difSculty 
In persuadiiig him to mount my mule, of which I made no use, 
in getting up the Col de Balme, and I had much conversation ' 
with him during our peregrinations together. He infonued me 
that he had had hcemoptysis several times in France j but that 
he had got much better and stronger since he had travelled in 
Switzerland. He had entirely lost all feverishness lately, and 
only experienced shortness of breath and cough on going up 
steep ascents. He had never caught cold from the time he set 
out on his journey, and felt no alama at exposure to atmospheric 
vicissitudes iu his perambulations among the nkountains. 1 I'dl 
in with him nearly a monlh iifter this, in a more northern tiliec- 
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of them in very delii^ate health, and yet not a single cold was 
caught, nor any diminution of the usual symptom of a good 
appetite for breakfast next morning. This was like a change 
from Calcutta to Melville Island in one short day ! So much 
for the ability to bear heat and cold by journeying among the 
Alps. Let ns see how hygrometrical and barometrical changes 
are borne. A very large concourse of travellers started at day- 
break from the village of Chamouni to ascend the Montanvert 
and Mere de Glace. The morning was beautiful \ but before 
we got two-thirds up the JVfontanvert, a tremendous storm of 
wind and rain came on us without a quarter of an hour's notice, 
and we were drenched to the skin in a very few minutes. Some 
of the party certainly turned tail, an^ one Hypochondriac nearly 
threw me over a precipice, while rushing past me in his pre- 
cipitate retreat to the village. The majority, however, perse- 
vered, and reached the Chalet, dripping wet, with the thermo- 
meter below the freezing point. There was no possibility of 
wanning or drying ourselves here, and therefore many of us 
proceeded on to the Mere de Glace, and then wandered on the 
ice till oiu* clothes were dried bj' the natural heat of our bodies. 
The next morning's muster for the passage over the Col de Balme 
shewed no damage from the Montanvert expedition. Even the 
Hypochondriac above-mentioned regained his courage over a 
bottle of Champain hi the evening at the comfortable ** Union,*' 
and mounted his mule next morning to cross the Col de Balme. 
This day's journey shewed, in a most striking manner, the ac-* 
quisition of strength which travelling confers on the invalid. 
The ascent to the summit of this mountain is extremely fatiguing, 
but the labour is compensated by one of the «ublimest views from 
its highest ridge, which the eye of man ever beheld. The descent, 
on the Martigny side, was the hardest day's labo.ur I ever en- 
dured in my life — yet there were three or four invalids with us, 
whose lives were scarcely worth a year's purchase when they left 
England, and who went through this laborious, and somewhat 
hazardous descent, sliding, tumbling, and rolling over rocks and 
through mud, without the slightest ultimate injury. When we 
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passive exercisR in the open air, in such proportiunB as would 
suit the individual constitution and the previous habits of life. 
This, it is true, is the rich man's remedy. But what is the 
expenditure of time and money, necessary for its accompliah- 
ment, compared with the inestimable bleusing of restored health ? 
How many thousand opulent invalids saunter away their time 
and their wealth, at watering places in this country, during the 
summer and autumn, with little or no improvement of consti- 
tution, when a three months' course of constant exercise in thft 
open air, would cure them of all their maladies ! The fact ig^ 
the power of this remedy is little known — and the manner in 
which it is applied by many invalids, is not calculated to shew 
its worth. 

The kind of exercise under consideration has a marked influ- 
ence on the absorbent system. It excites this class of vessels ' 
into great activity. The fluids, even from the bowels, are 
rapidly taken up into the circulation, and thrown off by the 
akin, which is one cause of the constipation to which travellerB 
are subject. This increase of activity in the function of the 
skiu, exerts a very salutary influence on the functions of various 
internal organs, with which the surface is sympathetically asso- 
ciated. The secretion of bile is thus greatly improved, and this 
is of no mean consequence in many complaints. To the tropical 
invalid, with torpid liver and torpid skui, this remedy presents 
the highest advantages ; and I hope the present remarks will 
induce him not to neglect such an agreeable and useful remedy. 

The eflects of travelling, on the absorbents, point at once to 
the beueflts which may be derived from it, in cases where there 
is a dropsical tendency. In one gentleman whom I knew on this 
tour, there had been an ccdematous state of the lower extremities 
for many years, but whose legs became as small as ever they 
had been, in the course of one month's travelling. This activity 
of the absorbents causes the fat and flabby parts of the body to 
be rapidly reduced, while the exercise and the improved digestion 
increase the force and firmness of the muscular system. Hence 
corpulent people become tliiimer on the journey, but their inus- 
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iion, and he was greatly improved in appearaace; Several other 
travellers, with whom I had conversations, informed me they 
had entirely lost habitual codgfas and great snsceptibility to 
cold, while traveUing in Switzerland. These things do not har- 
fnonize with the doctrines of the schools, but facts are facts, and 
I leave theia to the consideration of my professional brethren. 

The next effect of travelling which I shall notice, is its influ* 
lence on the oigaiis of digestion. This is so decided and obvious, 
4hat I shall not dwell long on the subject. The appetite is not 
fiviy increased ; but the powers of digestion and assimilation 
fixe greatiy augmented. A man may eat and drink things, while 
travellings which would make him quite ill previously. A strong 
|»roof of its effects on assimilation is afforded by the universal 
remaik that, although much more food is taken 19 while travel* 
ling, much less fsscal remains are discharged, and costiveness 
jus a very general symptom among those who make long aod 
|:epeated journeys, especially in a carriage or on horseback. The 
motions which were previously of bad colour «md consisteiice, 
^oon become formed or even solid, and of a perfectly heidtihy 
appearance. .The constipation, which attends passive or mixed 
exercise, on these occasions, is hardly ever attended with any 
inconvenience ; and travellers will go two or three days without 
a motioi^, and experience no uncomfortable sensation, although 
tiie same degree of confinement of the bowels, at other times, 
^uld render them i}l, or at least very uncomfortable. 

These unequivocally good effects of traveUing on the digestive 
organs, account satisfictctorily for the various other beneficial' in- 
fluences on the constitution at large* Hence dyspepsia, and 
Iftie thousand wretched sensations and nervous affections thereon 
dependent, vanish before persevering exercise in traveUing, and 
liew Ufe is imparted to the whole system, mental and corporeal. 
Ip short, I am quite positive that the most inveterate dyspepsia 
(where no organic disease has taken place) would be completely 
removed, with all its multiform synipathetic torments, by a 
journey of two thousand miles through Switzerland and Ger- 
many, conducted on the principle of combining active with 
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passive exercise in the open air, in such proportions as would " 
suit the individual constitution and the previous habits of life. 
This, it Ih true, is the rich man's remedy. But what ia thd , 
expenditure of time and money, necessary for its accomplish- 
ment, compared with the iiieatimable bleasing of restored health 1 
How many thousand opulent invalids saunter away their tjme 
and their wealth, at watering places in this country, during th* 
auinmer and autumn, with little or no improvement of consti- 
tution, when a three months' conree of constant exercise in th« 
open air, would cure them of all their maladies ! The fact is— 
the power of this remedy is little known — and the manner 
which it is applied by many invalids, is not calculated to sbew 
its worth. 

Tlie kind of exercise under conBideratioii has a marked influ- 
ence on the absorbent system. It excites this class of veseelB ' 
into great activity. The fluids, even from the bowels, are 
rapidly taken up into the circiila,tion, and thrown off by the 
skin, which is one cause of the constipation to which travellem 
are subject. This increase of activity in the function of th6 
skill, exerts a very salutary influence on tlie functions of various 
internal organs, with whicli the surface is sympathetically asso- 
ciated. The secretion of bile is thus greatly improved, and thia 
is of no mean consequence in many complaints. To the tropical 
invalid, with torpid liver and torpid skin, this remedy presents 
the highest advantages ; and I hope the present remarks will 
induce him not to neglect such an agreeable and useful remedy. 

The effects of travelling, on the absorbents, point at once to 
the benefits which may be derived from it, in cases where there 
is a dropsical tendency. In one gentleman whom I knew on this 
tour, there had been an oedematous state of the lower extremities 
for many years, but whose legs became as small as ever they 
had been, in the course of one month's travelling. This activity 
of the absorbents causes the fat and flabby parts of the body to 
be rapidly reduced, while the exercise and the improved digestion 
increase the force and firmness of the muscular system. Hence 
corpulent people become thinner on the journey, but their miis- 
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faomo se exercuerit tnotu mu8ctilonnB|i.'' It is to this constant 
change of air, as well as to the constant et^Mse of the muscles^ 
.that I attribute th^ superiority of the plan of travelling which 
I have propose^ over that which k usually adopted — where 
BRALTH is the Atire object* On this account, I would recom- 
mend some of mj fair country-women, who have leisure as well 
as means, to improve the languid states of their circulation, and 
the delicacy of their complexions, by a system of exercise in the 
open air, which will give colour to their cheeks, firmness to thetr 
muscles, tone to their nerves, and energy to their minds. 
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This day was published, in one large and closely printed volume, (4th Edi- 
tion, greatly improved) price 18*. in hoards. 
The INFLUENCE of TROPICAL CJilMATES on EUROPEAN CON- 
STITUTIONS. By Jahies Johnson, M.D. of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians of London, and Physician to His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence. 
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